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AN ETHICAL BASIS OF COMMUNICATION 
Karl R. Wallace 


N a recent plane trip a friend of 
mine sat beside a citizen of Wis- 
consin. Inevitably the conversation came 
around to the junior Senator from that 
state. Part of the dialogue went like 
this: 
FRIEND: What do you think of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy? 
cimzEN: Well, I happen to know him 
personally, and I just don’t like him 
at all. And I don’t like his investigat- 
ing methods, either—his badgering 
people and twisting their words 
around and acting like he owned the 
whole Committee. 


Professor Wallace, of course, was President of 
the Speech Association of America for 1954. 
In that capacity he filled many speaking engage- 
ments. At the convention of the Texas State 
Speech Association, the Ohio Speech Confer- 
ence, and the Speech Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association his topic was “The 
Ethics of Communication.” In this essay Pro- 
fessor Wallace adapts for the reading audience 
the materials he used in those lectures. 

Professor Wallace is a former Editor of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, and much 
more recently edited the Association’s monu- 
mental History of Speech Education in Ameri- 
ica: Background Studies, just off the press of 
Appleton- Century-Crofts, Inc. As an author he 
has written too many articles for professional 
journals to list them here. Scholars know him 
for his Francis Bacon on Communication, or 
The Art of Applying Reason to Imagination for 
Better Moving of the Will. A much larger 
readership of undergraduate students is ac- 
quainted with him as a joint author of Funda- 
mentals of Public Speaking and Oral Communi- 
cation: A Short Course in Speaking, both written 
in collaboration with Donald C. Bryant of 
Washington University. 

Professor Wallace took his doctorate at Cor- 
nell University. Since its inception at the Uni- 
Versity of Illinois he has been Chairman of the 
Department of Speech. 


FRIEND: It’s too bad you Wisconsin peo- 
ple don’t have a chance of turning 
him out of office. 

CITIZEN: What'd we want to do that 
for? He’s doing a darn good job of 
blasting out those Communists. There 
ought to be more of it. 

FRIEND: If there were an election to- 
morrow, would you vote for McCar- 
thy? 

CITIZEN: Yes, I would. 


The conversation points up the age- 
old problem of judging the right and 
wrong of human conduct. There is a 
similar difficulty when we come to judge 
the right and wrong of communication. 
The problem is essentially this: Does the 
end warrant our using any means which 
seem likely to achieve it? Is the public 
speaker or debater who believes his pur- 
pose worthy justified in using any meth- 
ods and techniques which he thinks 
would be successful? Is the play director, 
convinced that his educational objec- 
tives are right, free to select any play 
and employ any methods of interpreta- 
tion and production which seem likely 
to be “effective”? Is the speech correc- 
tionist, profoundly motivated to help the 
child with deviant speech behavior, free 
to adopt any techniques which seem 
workable? 

This is an ethical problem. It is time 
that teachers of communication con- 
fronted it squarely. The signs of warn- 
ing are about us. One of the more 








ao 


prominent signs is implicit in the wide- 
spread growth of research in communi- 
cation, as may be seen in the serious 
study of polling techniques designed to 
measure the effectiveness of persuasive 
methods, the new interest of political 
scientists and bureaucrats in methods of 
propaganda, the progress made by lin- 
guists and psychologists in applying 
scientific methods to the analysis of 
language behavior. The facts and data 
thus compiled are of course valuable; 
nevertheless, it is somewhat disquieting 
to observe that such research is centered 
overwhelmingly on processes, operations, 
mechanisms, and There 
seems to be little, if any, prevailing in- 
terest in the character of the communi- 
cator or in the quality of the communi- 
cative product. Some 


techniques. 


parent groups, 
of course, have shown concern over the 
character of radio and television pro- 
grams and over the comic books, but 
their activities have been largely sporad- 
ic and spotty. We are fascinated—often 
hypnotized—by what happens, how it 
happens, and why it happens, but we 
seem to be utterly unexcited by the ques- 
tion: Ought it to happen thus? What 
would be better? 


There is room to mention here but 
one other sign of our apathy toward the 
ethics of communication. We can read 
it from our own behavior as teachers of 
speech. As we start out a new class in 
speech, or as we confront the thoughtful 
student who wonders if his praiseworthy 
purpose allows him to give his audience 
what it wants, we have been known to 
speak like this: “Remember, in this class 
we are studying and applying methods 
and techniques of speaking. Communi- 
cation is a skill, a tool, and because it 
is a tool we are not directly concerned 
with who uses it and what he says. These 
are matters which the individual speaker 
must decide for himself. The main busi- 
ness of this course is to help you to be- 
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come an effective speaker, a successful 
speaker. After all, the art of speaking js 
like the art of reasoning, or like mathe 
matics and science, in that morality lig 
outside them; it is not of them; it is no 
in them.” This kind of professional posi. 
tion, this disinterested attitude, this king 
of easy reasoning, is leading many per 
sons to look anew at the ethics of both 
the teacher and his student. Communi. 
cation is in danger of being regarded a 
merely an art of personal success and 
prestige and of being forgotten as the 
indispensable art of social persuasion. 


I 
professional field which has 
reached maturity is ever alive to its 


Any 


ethics. Law, medicine, engineering, and 
journalism have their codes of ethic. 
The profession of teaching, too, has its 
code of behavior. The field of speech 
shows some evidence of recapturing the 
maturity and stability it once enjoyed, 
under the name of rhetoric, in the edu 
cational systems of centuries past. Is it 
not time for the teacher of the arts of 
speech to face up to his special com 
mitments? We must confront questions 
like these: Is there an ethic of communi- 
cation? Specifically, is there an ethic of 
oral communication, a morality of rhet- 
oric? I believe that there are ethical 
standards which should control any sit: 
uation in which speaker and writer et 
deavor to inform and to influence others. 
I shall try to indicate where we find 
these standards and what they are like. 

In the first place, ethical standards of 
communication should place emphasis 
upon the means used to secure the end, 
rather than upon achieving the end it 
self. A political speaker may win the 
vote, or a competitor in a speech contest 
may win the prize, but it is far more 
important that his means and methods, 
the character of his skill, and, indeed, 
the quality of his entire product, should 
conform to standards formulated by 
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competent judges and critics of speech- 
making. Let us discover why. 

If we give much weight to the im- 
mediate success of a speech, we en- 
courage temptation. To glorify the end 
js to invite the use of any means which 
will work. The end can be used, for 
example, to sanction distortion and sup- 
pression of materials and arguments. 
We need here only to mention that there 
are still popular books on speech-making 
which sometimes offer shocking advice. 
A recent manual advises the speaker that 
he may, if necessary, remodel a pet quo- 
tation to fill the bill, for, after all, no 
one will know the difference! Such ad- 
vice is on a par with the shoddy ethics 
of the debate coach who exclaims, “If my 
boys misquote, it’s up to their opponents 
to spot it.”” The end, moreover, can be 
readily called upon to justify the mis- 
leading manoeuvres, the innuendoes, and 
the short-cut tricks of the propagandists. 
The advertiser, in his zeal to sell, is con- 
stantly tempted to promise more than 
he can deliver. In brief, to exalt the end 
is often to be indifferent about means. 
Asa result, we gradually undermine con- 
fidence in communication and, indeed, 
in all human relations; and with con- 
fidence gone, nothing is left but distrust 
and suspicion. 


If we give first prize to the speaker 
who wins his goal, we not only unneces- 
sarily tempt the honest and sincere man; 
we undermine the character of the com- 
municator. We associate with “success” 
such values as popular prestige and per- 
sonal ambition. We thus give a pre- 
mium to the man with a compulsive 
drive, to him who must win at any 
cost; and we handicap the man who 
places the welfare of others above his 
personal gain. We give the advantage 
to Senator McCarthy; we hand a dis- 
advantage to Secretary Stevens. John 
Morley, one of the best English critics of 
public address in the nineteenth century, 


has clearly described the risk which the 
popular persuader incurs when he meas- 
ures his utterance by its immediate 
effect. To do so may undermine 

a man’s moral self-possession. . . . Effect be- 
comes the decisive consideration instead of 
truth; a good meeting grows into a final object 
in life; the end of existence is a paradise 
of loud and prolonged cheering; and character 


is gradually destroyed by the [parasite of] 
vanity.1 


Finally, the worst evil which follows 
from an indifference to means is that 
we make easy the intent of the dishonest, 
insincere speaker. It is easy to assert 
high-sounding purposes; it is difficult for 
the listener to assess the sincerity of 
these assertions. In short, as Mahatma 
Gandhi often told us, “Evil means, even 
for a good end, produce evil results.” 


There is a better ethic than that which 
justifies the means by the end. It is an 
ethic which respects the means more 
than the end. It governs both the selec- 
tion and the presentation of materials. 
Above all, the ethic measures the quality 
of the communicative product in terms 
of the communicator, rather than ac- 
cording to its immediate effect upon the 
audience. Some 2300 years ago Aristotle 
suggested the standard: 

[The function of speech-making] is not 
simply to succeed in persuading, but rather 
to discover the means of coming as near such 
success as the circumstances of each particular 
case allow. In this it resembles all other arts. 
For example, it is not the function of medicine 
simply to make a man quite healthy, but to 
put him as far as may be on the road to health; 
it is possible to give excellent treatment even 
to those who can never enjoy sound health.2 


What does such a standard suggest? It 
implies, first, that a speaker does the best 
job he can under the circumstances; and 
doing his best job means that he has 


1 The Life of Richard Cobden, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1908), I, 223. 

2 Rhetoric, 1955 b g-14. Trans. W. Rhys 
Roberts, in The Works of Aristotle Translated 
into English under the Editorship of W. D. 
Ross, X1 (Oxford, 1924). 
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education, training, and competence in 
the art of communication. In the second 
place, the comparison of the speaker 
with the physician and with other arts 
implies that the standards of communi- 
cation are determined by those who best 
know the art, that is, by the teachers and 
critics of communication. Finally, the 
passage suggests that since immediate 
success is not always possible, anyway, 
the end or purpose of a speech operates 
principally as a guide or direction. Pur- 
pose serves to give organization and 
shape to the speech, the discussion, o1 
the play; it aids in the choice of means, 
but it should not dominate the moral 
values of either the product or the 
speaker. 

It seems clear that the ethical stand- 
ards of communication should be set 
by persons who know communication 
best, and that the standards or code 
they formulate will express their judg- 
ment as to what means are good, what 
means are bad. 


clearly 


If the standards were 
and understood, 
they could be freely used by expert and 
layman alike to measure the character 


stated widely 


of any case of communication. 


II 


Where does one look for such stand- 
ards? They are derived from the func- 
tion of an art. The function of any art 
takes its ultimate meaning from what it 
tries to accomplish in its social setting. 
What, for example, does a speaker do 
not only for himself, but also for society, 
the community? 


Although there are many sides to so- 
ciety, its indispensable side is political. 
Indeed, when society behaves politically 
it has the technical name, state. And the 
state is simply another name for an as- 
sociation of men. Because it is the 
largest, most inclusive association we 
know of, its values and ends are reflected 
in nearly everything that its citizens do. 


They are reflected particularly in educa. 
tion and in the arts and sciences. The jp. 
fluence of the political society is stated 
in this passage from the Ethics of Aris 
totle: 

If ... there is some end of the things we do, 
which we desire for its own sake . Clearly 
this must be the good and the chief good, ,,, 


If so, we must try, in outline at least, to de 
what it is, of the 


sciences or Capacities it is the object. It would 


termine and of which 


seem to belong to the most 


that 


authoritative ar 


and which is most truly the master art 
{nd politics appears to be of this nature; for 
it is this which ordains which of the sciences 


should be studied in 


a state, and which each 
class of citizens should learn and up to what 
point they should learn them; and we see even 
the most highly esteemed of capacities to fall 
under this, e.g., strategy, economics, rhetoric; 
now, since politics uses the rest of the sciences, 
and since, again, it legislates as to what we 
to abstain from, 
include those of 
the others, so that this end must be the good 


for man. 


are to do and what we are 
the end of this science must 


The passage demands that we recog: 
nize two basic facts. First, the political 
society aims to help its citizens to secure 
whatever they consider to be the good 
life. Indeed, the tone of a 
political group is set by its ethical values. 
Thus Communism, e.g., has one set of 
values, democracy a quite different set. 
Second, the arts and sciences serve the 
ideals of the political society. Indeed, 
they share the same ethical values and 
goals. The art of rhetoric—and all the 
arts of communication—thus embraces 
the ethical part of politics. This point 
Aristotle states flatly in his book on 
rhetoric, and for this reason in his sys 
tem of communication he incorporates 
materials which he borrows directly from 
the fields of political science and ethical 


dominant 


science. For example, in discussing the 


materials of political oratory, he talks 
of the good, of happiness, of virtue, and 


3 Nicomachean Ethics, 1094 a 17-1094. 7: 
Trans. W. D. Ross, in The Works of Aristotle 
Translated into English under the Editorship 
of W. D. Ross, IX (Oxford, 1925). 
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AN ETHICAL BASIS OF COMMUNICATION 5 


of the general welfare. He even advises 
the. political speaker to study ways of 
political life in different kinds of society. 
In discussing the speaking of the law 
courts, he treats of justice and equity. 
Thus, the instrumental rhetoric, 
shares the controlling ideas of the master 
art, politics. Hence, communication in- 
evitably must stand for and must reflect 
the same ethical values as the political 
society of which it is a part. It is clear, 
furthermore, that this principle is as 
true today as it was in Aristotle’s time. 
Although government and politics are 
much more complex than they were in 


art, 


the davs of ancient Greece, the modern 
political scientist acknowledges that the 
foundations of the state are laid in 
ethics. 

Is it not becoming clear, therefore, 
that we look for the ethical basis of com- 
munication in the ideals of our own 
political society? That society, for all its 
manifest defects, is still a free and demo- 
cratic society. If we can clearly state the 
esential values of democracy, we can 
then suggest an ethic of communication 
and the ethics of the teacher of speech. 


Ill 

A free and democratic society, first of 
all, is built on the notion that the indi- 
vidual has dignity and worth. Our so- 
ciety holds that government exists to 
uphold and preserve the worth and dig- 
nity of each and every person. A totali- 
larian society, on the other hand, holds 
that the individual lives for the state. In 
a democracy people are supreme and 
wield the ultimate power. In totalitar- 
ianism the state is almighty and is the 
final source of all power. The difference 
is crucial; it is as sharply different as 
black and white, as tyranny and freedom. 
The phrase, “dignity and worth of the 
individual,” leads to a state of mind 
best described by the old-fashioned word, 
respect. Each man respects his fellow 
man. This fact has led some students 


of political science to describe a demo- 
cratic society as a “commonwealth of 
mutual deference.” 

Respect for the individual leads us to 
a second basic belief: a profound faith 
in equality of opportunity. We believe 
that a man can best reach his greatest 
maturity if he has the chance. If we 
can say with Wordsworth that the child 
is father of the man, we believe that the 
child must have the opportunity to be- 
come the best possible father of the 
best possible man. We believe, further- 
more, that so far as we are able, every 
child must be given the same chance. 
Out of such beliefs we have developed 
the all-important notion of fairness. Like 
the rules of any game, the laws of the 
political game must be as fair as we 
can possibly make them. 

We hold a third belief that has be- 
come one of the great hallmarks of a 
democratic society. It is the belief in 
freedom. Difficult as it may be to define 
freedom, we know well enough that each 
individual must be given as wide a 
field to roam in as he wishes. The word 
also means that if a person in his roam- 
ing prevents another man from ranging 
widely, he must so modify his behavior 
as to give his fellow a similar opportun- 
ity. He can do what he wants to do, so 
long as he does not hinder another from 
exercising a like range of choice and of 
action. So freedom always implies re- 
straint. A person can behave as he 
wishes in his own home so long as he 
does not become a nuisance to his neigh- 
bors; he can drive his car where and 
how he wishes so long as he does not en- 
danger others; he can compete as he may 
desire in business, in sports, in speech 
contests, so long as he respects the rules. 


In a free and democratic society, indi- 
viduals acting in concert and with de- 
liberation make their own restraints. 
The restraints are called legislation or 
laws. They are policies or guides of con- 
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duct. Indeed, they are no different in 
their origin and effect from the rules of 
family life or the regulations of a school. 
Furthermore, individuals through their 
government set up agencies to which 
they delegate power for administering 
the laws, and they create courts charged 
with the responsibility of enforcing the 
restraints. Lincoln showed deep wisdom 
that our political society was 
of us, by us, and for us. In our demo- 
cratic society, moreover, we insist that 


in saying 


the laws bear equally upon everyone. In 
effect we say to our legislators and 
judges: “You must do your best to make 
laws which will be fair to everybody, 
and you must enforce the laws in the 
spirit of fairness and justice.” 

A free and democratic society rests up- 
on a fourth deep and abiding belief. 
It is a conviction closely linked to the 
idea that each individual must have the 
opportunity of growing and developing 
to the limits of his ability. The convic- 
tion is that every person is capable of 
understanding the nature of democracy: 
its goals, its values, its procedures and 
processes. This belief assumes that per- 
sons can acquire the knowledge necessary 
to form opinions and decisions and to 
test them by means of discussion and 
action. As a result of this conviction, a 
democracy demands that knowledge be 
made available to all, rather than to the 
few; it requires that the sources and 
channels of communication be wide and 
diverse, rather than limited and one- 
sided. It cannot tolerate restriction and 
distortion. Consequently it must cherish 
and protect certain special freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
freedom of assembly. Without these 
freedoms democracy is meaningless: the 
life of a free society depends upon them. 

Is it not evident that each person par- 
ticipates in a political society? that he 
reflects its values and uses its procedures? 
In his role as communicator, whether 


he be playwright or play producer, pub. | 
lic reader or public speaker, he must 
also reveal his political character. What 
he says and his method of saying it re. 
veal his choices, and the choices a man 
makes are always an index to his charac. 
ter. Theoretically, of course, a man 
need not speak at all; or he can choose 
to speak only to himself, or to refuse to 
discuss matters of public interest. But if 


he chooses to speak, he reveals his polit. 





ical soul. 
IV 

What, then, are the ethics of the teach- 
er of speech? They are grounded in the 
public character of public utterance in 
a free society. 

First, a communicator in a free so- 
ciety must recognize that during the mo- 
ments of his is the sole 
source of argument and information. His 
hearers know this fact, and they defer 
to him. He in turn must defer to them. 
Accordingly, his speech must reveal that 
he knows his subject, that he under- 
stands the implications and issues rele- 


utterance he 


vant to the particular time and occasion, 
that he is aware of essential and trust- 
worthy opinions and facts, that he is 
dealing with a many-sided, rather than 
a one-sided, state of affairs. Although the 
speaker might find it difficult to know 
when he has met such standards, he can 
always direct a test question to himself: 
Can I answer squarely, without evasion, 
any relevant question that a_ hearer 
might ask? If he can answer yes in all 
honesty, he has met the standard of 
knowledge. In the learning situation, 
the teacher of speech has an obligation 
to teach the art of inquiry and investiga- 
tion, to inculcate respect for scope and 
depth of fact and opinion—in a word, 
to help build the habit of search. The 
teacher has this duty because a free so 
ciety demands that communication be 
informative and that knowledge be 
shared. 
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How can the teacher help his students 
develop the habit of searching widely for 
both fact and opinion? There is no sim- 
ple answer, of course. Many teachers, 
both in high school and in college, are 
well aware of this duty and have de- 
veloped their own methods of teaching 
the art of inquiry. But we shall not hurt 
ourselves if we periodically confront 
these questions: Am I keeping up with 
information and opinion on problems 
that are currently discussed, so that my 
chances are better, rather than worse, of 
being a good guide and critic of what 
my students know or do not know? Am I 
making sufficient use of discussion meth- 
ods, in both the classroom and private 
conference, to stimulate interest and in- 
quiry? Am I habitually encouraging the 
classroom audience, upon hearing a stu- 
dent speak, to discuss the adequacy of 
the speaker’s knowledge and the trust- 
worthiness of his materials? 


Second, the communicator who re- 
spects the democratic way of life must 
select and present fact and opinion fair- 
ly. One of his great tasks is to help pre- 
serve a kind of equality of opportunity 
among ideas. He must therefore be 
accurate in reporting fact and opinion; 
he must respect accuracy. Moreover, he 
must not intentionally warp and distort 
ideas. Nor must he suppress and con- 
ceal material which his audience would 
need in justly evaluating his argument. 
He must, furthermore, avoid the short- 
cut methods of the propagandist. He 
cannot make one word guilty by loosely 
associating it with another guilty word. 
He cannot indulge in the tricks of 
emotion, cannot juggle with reason, at 
the expense of sound argument. In 
helping himself meet the standard of 
justice, a communicator can always quiz 
himself: In the selection and _presenta- 
tion of my materials, am I giving my 
audience the opportunity of making 
fair judgments? The speaker who can 


answer yes understands what is involved 
in the sharing of information and opin- 
ion. He knows that he has had a special 
opportunity to observe, to learn, to 
evaluate, which most of his hearers may 
not have had. He knows, accordingly, 
that one of his jobs as a communicator 
is to help his hearers compensate for 
the lack of special opportunity. He 
realizes that he cannot possibly give 
them the same chance he has had, but 
he can give them the best chance that 
time and occasion will allow. Speaker 
and hearer, writer and reader, cannot 
have had the same experience, but they 
can feel that they have had. In the class- 
room, accordingly, the teacher of speech 
must inculcate what I shall call the 
habit of justice. The habit is based on 
respect for truth and accuracy and re- 
spect for fair dealing. Neither can be 
disassociated from communication in a 
free society. The teacher of speech must 
stand for truth and justice in communi- 
cation because the health and welfare 
of a free society depend upon the in- 
tegrity of the communicator. 


Third, the communicator who believes. 
in the ultimate values of democracy will 
invariably reveal the sources of his in- 
formation and opinion. As Al Smith 
said, a public figure must keep the rec- 
ord straight. A speaker before any audi- 
ence is by that fact a public person, and 
he is no exception to the rule. A com- 
municator, moreover, will help his hear- 
ers to weigh any special bias, prejudice, 
and private motivations which are in- 
herent in source materials. He knows. 
that argument and fact are unacceptable 
if their springs are contaminated. As an 
investigator preparing for his speech, he 
has had the opportunity of discovering 
whether private motives, such as those 
of self-interest, personal prestige, and 
personal profit, have merely imparted’ 
a special flavor to the source or have 
made it dangerous to drink. Such in- 
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with his 
hearers. And if he is not already a pub- 
lic well-known his audi- 
ence, he should be willing to reveal 
frankly The crit- 
ical question which he poses to himself 
Have I 


either 


formation he should share 


character to 


his Own motivations. 


is this: concealed intormation 


about my source materials or 


my own motives which, if revealed, 


would damage my case: The communi- 
cator who can answer 7o is in the tradt- 
tion of public integrity. 

In the high school and the college, 
the teacher of speech must devise meth- 
ods and techniques which will form the 
habit of preferring public to private mo- 
tivations. Public communication is re- 
sponsible communication; it remembers 
who said what under what circumstances 
and for what reasons. In this respect it 
is utterly unlike gossip and rumor which, 
if not we 
idle talk for idle pleasure. 


malicious, may tolerate as 

How can the teacher of speech help 
his young communicators toward habits 
of fairness, justice, and public account- 
ability? I do not wish to preach here. 
Let him who is without blemish cast the 
first shall do 
well occasionally to examine ourselves 
as objectively as we can and to conduct 
We 
ask: In all my relationships with my 
students, am I as fair as I can be? Do I 
keep clear the differences between opin- 
ion and fact, and do I distinguish be- 
tween my opinion and somebody else’s? 
When I express an opinion, do I explain 
its basis, or do I take a short cut and 
let the opinion rest on my own authority 
and prestige? Do I respond to questions 
frankly, without evasion? Am I with- 
holding information, as ‘‘not being good 
for young persons,” especially under the 
circumstances? What kind of censor 
am I? 


stone. Nevertheless, we 


the inquisition mercilessly. may 


Sometimes teachers effectively employ 
examples of what not to do. For a ready 


source of illustrations of unfair tactic 
in public address, the speeches and 
press releases of Senator McCarthy offer 
a rich hunting ground. One could star 
his collection of negative ‘examples by 

Baskerville 
article, “Joe McCarthy: Brief-Case Dem. 
agogue,” in the September number of 
Today’s Speech. 


careful study whose author checked Me. 


reading Professor Barnet 


saskerville cites one 


Carthy’s initial charges of Communism 
in the State Department with the ascer. 
tainable facts. The investigator, Profes. 
sor Hart of Duke University, examining 
only the charges as presented up to the 
fall of 1951, found that McCarthy's “as. 
sertions had been radically at variance 
with the facts in fifty specific instances.”’ 
Another examination of two 1952 cam- 
paign speeches reveals them as “a most 
amazing demonstration of studied in 
McCarthy's 
vised address which attacked Adlai Stey- 
enson (the speech making use of doc- 


uments from a 


accuracy.’’® nationally tele- 


barn) 


Massachusetts 
vields “‘no less than eighteen ‘false state- 
ments or distortions’ in the text which 
McCarthy described as having ‘complete, 
"Tt Bas- 
kerville comments on the Senator's docu- 
ments, often raised aloft for all to see, 


unchallengable documentation.’ 


“The deceit lies in the significant omis- 
sions, and in unwarranted inferences 
drawn from impressive but often com- 
pletely irrelevant documents.”® The arti- 
cle could well be the beginning of a 
case study in personal and public in- 
tegrity. 

Fourth, a communicator in a demo- 
cratic society will acknowledge and will 
respect diversity of argument and opin- 
ion. His selection of issues, his analysis 
of the situation, the style of his address 
will reflect the attitudes which signify 


4II (September, 1954), 
5 Ibid., Il, 5. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., Il, 13. 

8 Ibid. 


8-15. 
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admission, concession, and compromise. 
Nevertheless, his communication will 
not sacrifice principle to compromise, 
and he will prefer facing conflict to ac- 
cepting appeasement. For such a com- 
municator, the test question will ever be 
this: Can I freely admit the force of op- 
posing evidence and argument and still 
advocate a position which represents my 
The great duty of the 
teacher of speech is to devise ways and 


convictions? 


means and to maintain a climate which 
will favor the habit of respect for dis- 
sent. Can he teach what it means to 
hold convictions without loss of integrity 
and at the same time respect the con- 
victions of others? The teacher who can 
do so is not merely skillful; he is a true 
representative of the free society. 

It is these four “moralities’’: the duty 
of search and inquiry, allegiance to ac- 
curacy, fairness, and justice in the selec- 
tion and treatment of ideas and argu- 
ments, the willingness to submit private 
motivations to public scrutiny, and the 
toleration of dissent—which provide the 
ethic of communication in a free society. 

In view of these moralities, as teach- 
ers of speech we can no longer tell even 
the most elementary student of our dis- 


cipline that speech skills and techniques, 
like tools, are divorced from ethical 
values. We can no longer say that how 
he uses his art is his own private affair. 
But we need not be content with an 
ethic which is external to communica- 
tion. We need not rely solely upon the 
familiar, classic positions: “You'd better 
be good, or your audience may find you 
out”; or “A good man skilled in speak- 
ing will in the long run be more effec- 
tive than a bad man skilled in speaking.” 
As I have tried to indicate, communica- 
tion carries its ethics within itself. Pub- 
lic address of any kind is inseparable 
from the values which permeate a free 
and democratic community, A speaker 
is in a deep and true sense a representa- 
tive of his constitution which defines his 
way of life, and therefore defines in part 
the social goals and methods of his rhet- 
oric. His frame of political reference is 
not that of an aristocracy, an oligarchy, 
a monarchy, or a tyranny. In a word, 
there are ethical guides in the very act 
of communicating; and it seems to me 
that the guides are the same for all 
communicators, no matter whether they 
speak as politicians, statemen, business 
men, or professional men. 


EXCURSUS 


Soc. Until a man knows the truth of the several particulars of which 
he is writing or speaking, and is able to define them as they are, and having 
defined them again to divide them until they can be no longer divided, 
and until in like manner he is able to discern the nature of the soul and 
discover the different modes of discourse which are adapted to different 
natures, and to arrange and dispose them in such a way that the simple 
form of speech may be addressed to the simpler nature, and the complex 
and composite to the complex nature—until he has accomplished all this, 
he will be unable to handle arguments according to rules of art, as far 
as their nature allows them to be subjected to art, either for the purpose of 
teaching or persuading; that is the view which is implied in the whole 
preceding argument.—Plato, “Phaedrus.” Translated by B. Jowett. 








ENGLISH ACCENTS 


David Abercrombie 


A N accent, for most people, is some- 
A thing which they would prefer to 
speak without. This is the case both in 
speaking the mother tongue and in 
speaking a foreign language—although 
the term accent has not quite the same 
connotation in the former connection 
as the latter. It is a derogatory term, as 
popularly used, in both, but when some- 
one is considered to speak a foreign lan- 
guage “with an accent,” the implication 
is that he has failed to learn part of the 
language properly; whereas if a person 
speaks his mother tongue “with an ac- 
cent” there is no implied failure to learn 
something—the implication, rather, is of 
learning the wrong thing. 

The foreign language teacher hopes 
that, if he is successful, his pupils will 
not speak “with an accent” in either 
sense. He hopes, naturally, that they 


Mr. Abercrombie was one of the first authors 
to be requested to write for this issue of The 
Speech Teacher. His suggestion of an article 
on “English Accents” was readily accepted, and 
when in the course of correspondence he sent 
the issue of English Language Teaching in 
which this essay first appeared, he agreed to 
the suggestion that it be reprinted to spare 
him the time and energy required to rework 
his material for American readers. By arrange- 
ment with and permission of the Editorial 
Board, “English Accents” is reprinted from 
Volume VII, Number 4 (Summer, 1953) of 
English Language Teaching. With other arti- 
cles by Mr. Abercrombie this one will appear in 
The Study of English as a Foreign Language: 
Problems and Principles to be published by 
Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., London. 

Mr. Abercrombie is Senior Lecturer and 
Head of the Department of Phonetics at the 
University of Edinburgh. He took his bacca- 
laureate degree at the University of Leeds 
(where his father, Lascelles Abercrombie, then 
held the Chair of English Literature). His post- 
graduate work in phonetics included study un- 
der Daniel Jones at University College, London, 
and two years at the Sorbonne. Before joining 
the faculty of the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Abercrombie taught at the Universities of Lon- 
don, Cairo, and Leeds. 


will copy accurately the model of pro 
nunciation which is put before them 
that they will have as little “foreign ac. 
cent” as possible. But it is important, 
also, that a wise choice of model should 
have been made in the first place, so that 
the learners do not copy a pronunciation 
that is said to be “with an accent” even 
when a native is talking. It is this mat 
ter of choice of model, with particular 
reference to English, that I want to dis 
cuss here, and I want to indicate not s0 
much what the choice ought to be, but 
rather the variety from which it can be 
made. The purpose of this article, in 
other words, is to draw attention to the 
different ways in which native speakers 
of English their mother 
tongue, and the status that these varie 
ties of pronunciation possess. It will ap- 
pear that this is a topic which is up 
fortunately encumbered with miscon- 
ceptions and confusions. 


pronounce 


We are faced with confusions at the 
very outset, for the two words used in 
the title of the article, English and ac 
cent, are both ambiguous. Accent, as we 
have seen, is a word which, in its popu 
lar use, carries a stigma: speaking with- 
out an accent is considered preferable 
to speaking with an accent. But in ad 
dition to the popular use of the term, 
there is another use which is found 
among language specialists. In this tech- 
nical sense the word is quite neutral, 
and simply means “manner of pro 
nouncing,” not “undesirable manner of 
pronouncing.” Thus everybody has an 
accent in this sense. The popular, pe 
jorative, use of the word begs an im 
portant question by its assumption that 
an accent is something which is added 
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ENGLISH 


to, or in some other way distorts, an ac- 
cepted norm. Consequently it is in the 
technical, neutral sense that I intend the 
word to be understood in my title, and 
that it is how it will be used throughout 
the article. 

The word English needs clarification 
as well. One of its meanings, when it is 
used as an adjective, is “of England,” 
but it may also be an adjective meaning 
“of the English language,” and the Eng- 
lish language is spoken in many places 
in the world outside England. Either 
sense could be understood in the title, 
but it is the second which is intended: 
by English accents 1 mean, not the ac- 
cents to be heard in England, but the ac- 
cents of native English speakers all over 
the world—of New Zealanders, South 
Africans, Americans, Scotsmen, Austral- 
ians, Irishmen, and, of course, among 
many others, of Englishmen too. There 
is still, however, room for misunder- 
standing, and before the title can be- 
come entirely clear a digression is neces- 
sary. The dialects of the English lan- 
guage are not really part of my subject, 
but a few words about them will help 
to make clearer what exactly my subject 
is. 

There are many dialects of English, 
and although they are enough alike, 
basically, for them all to be looked on as 
different forms of the same language, the 
divergences between them are consider- 
able. They differ from each other in all 
possible respects—in morphology, in 
syntax, in vocabulary, in sound system, 
in accent. Every dialect is a local dia- 
lect: it is rooted in a particular region 
of the English-speaking world. Widely 
separated ones may be mutually unin- 
telligible, or intelligible only with diffi- 
culty. Here are some brief specimens of 
dialects of English: 

It's a vera stiff brae, an ere we wan up to 
the kirk, it was gyaun upon eleyven o'clock. 


Icom heaam yester neet, an I thout I wud tae 
see yee first spot ea went tea. 
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She’s a fate mawther, but ollas in dibles wi 
the kmacker and thackster. 

I run, an theer I sid Frank ad pecked i the 
bruck an douked under an wuz drowndin.1 


It can be seen from these specimens 
that characteristics of the dialects are 
quite apparent in their written form 
(though, as a matter of fact, not many 
English dialects have an accepted or- 
thography): a dialect is never a matter 
of the sounds of speech only, of accent 
in the technical sense, but of other fea- 
tures of language also, which show just 
as clearly in writing as in talking. Ac- 
cent and dialect are far from being the 
same thing, though they are often con- 
fused. A difference of dialect involves 
a difference of accent, but the converse 
is not necessarily the case. The different 
accents of English dialects are not part 
of the subject of this article. 

Another kind of English exists, how- 
ever, which is better not classified as a 
dialect. It stands in striking contrast to 
all other varieties. Not only is it differ- 
ent from the dialects linguistically, that 
is to say in the same ways that they are 
different from each other, but—and this 
is the important point—it differs from 
them socially and politically also. Un- 
like the dialects, it is not tied to any 
particular region or country, but is a 
universal form of English: it is the kind 
used everywhere by educated people. It 
is, moreover, the official form of English, 
the only kind which is used for public 
information and administration. It thus 
has quite a different standing in the 
English-speaking world from the dia- 
lects, and this non-dialectal kind of Eng- 
lish is best called Standard English (an 
expression which is used with a different 
meaning by many present-day writers. 
I shall discuss their use of the term pres- 
ently. I believe the sense given to it 


1 These specimens are all from Britain; the 
are, respectively, from Aberdeen, Westmerland, 
Norfolk, and Shropshire. The reader may care 
to try his skill at making out their meaning. 
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here is both the original, and the least 
confusing). 

Standard English is easy enough to 
identify—you are reading it now, for 
example. In its written form, it appears 
in all public documents put out in coun- 
tries whose official language is English; 
and in its spoken form, it is heard in 
announcements from all radio stations 
which broadcast in English. Its origins, 
and the history of its diffusion over the 
world, are not relevant to our present 
purpose, but we should note that al- 
though it is called “English” it no longer 
has any necessary connection with Eng- 
land. It is not enforced by any author- 
ity, but is maintained as a_ standard, 
without effort, by the needs of commer- 
cial, literary, and scientific communica- 
tion. It is the mother tongue of many 
educated people, and the only form of 
English they possess; others are bilingual 
command both of 


in that they have 


Standard English and one of the dialects. 


Some readers may consider all this 
perfectly obvious. Nevertheless, the fact 
that such an international standard of 
English exists is often not realized, and 
is sometimes even explicitly denied. It 
would be misleading, of course, to claim 
that Standard English is exactly the 
same wherever in the world it may be 
spoken or written. There are undoubted- 
ly differences 





uses of 
words or turns of phrase—between dif- 


characteristic 


ferent English-speaking countries. For 
example, the use of gotten as past parti- 
ciple of the verb to get is peculiar to the 
United States. Outwith meaning “out- 
side,” in an expression such as outwith 
all previous experience, is found only in 
Scotland. In England a subtle distinc- 
tion between shall will is often 
made which is seldom observed—is even 
Na- 
tional differences of this sort are some- 


and 


considered over-subtle—elsewhere. 


times given an exaggerated importance? 
but they are really trivial and insignif. 
cant beside the astonishing homogeneity 
of Standard English the world over, 4 
Bradford business man, an Australian 
stockfarmer, a Californian fruitgrower, 
a London school-teacher, a Wall-stree 
banker, an Edinburgh lawyer—all ug 
substantially the same words (apart 
from their technical vocabularies) in the 
same grammatical constructions, spell 
these words in more or less the same way, 
and are intelligible, with perhaps very 
occasional hold-ups, when they talk to 
each other. And there can be little 
doubt, moreover, that such differences 
between them as can be found are stead- 
ily diminishing. 

Even so, there are people, especially 
in Scotland and America, who feel that 
it verges on the unpatriotic to admit 
these things. An act was recently brought 
before the Massachusetts state legisla- 
ture, for example, the object of which 
was “‘to Create a Thorough Appreciation 
for the American Way of Life.” It pro 
posed, among other things, to further 
this cause by banning any school text: 
book which used the word “English” to 
refer to the language spoken in America. 
Such feelings are possibly connected 
with a fear, irrational but understand- 
able, that if people allow their language 
to be called Standard English, they will 
have to give linguistic deference to Eng- 
land. It must be admitted that some 
people in England have an equally irte 
tional conviction that it is only right for 
such deference to be given. It must be 
emphasized, however, that it is not 
possible nowadays for any one countty 
to be arbiter in matters of language for 
the rest of the English-speaking world. 

The existence of this world-wide 
Standard English is sometimes not per 


2H. L. Mencken’s The American Language 
and S. J. Baker’s The Australian Language 
both deal largely with Standard English, 1 
spite of their titles. 
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ENGLISH 
ceived for another reason (and _ this 
leads me out of my digression again): 
no acknowledged standard of pronuncia- 
tion goes with its spoken use. People 
talk it, in fact, with a great number of 
different accents; these accents are re- 
gional, and several are to be found 
among the educated of each English- 
speaking country. These are much more 
subtle local variations than the national 
differences of grammar and vocabulary 
discussed above, and they show only in 
the spoken form of the language. Never- 
theless, native English-speakers are very 
conscious of them, and because they find 
them so noticeable they tend to magnify 
their Linguistic importance, It is not un- 
common to hear it said that Standard 
English spoken with an accent of, for 
instance, Australia, is a different dialect 
from Standard English spoken with an 
accent of England. This is to make the 
confusion accent and dialect 
referred to above, and is misleading in 
serious discussion. The absence of a 
standard accent for Standard English is 
no disadvantage, and is the consequence 
of its wide dispersion over the world; 
but the superficial differences of accent 
which are inevitable in such an interna- 
tional language tend to obscure its un- 
derlying linguistic unity. 


between 


We have seen, then, that the language 
we call English is made up of a number 
of dialects, on the one hand, and Stand- 
ard English, on the other. Standard 
English contrasts with the dialects in 
its wide intelligibility, and in the official 
recognition universally accorded it. Each 
region where it is spoken, however, has 
its own particular accent, and it is to 
these regional accents of Standard Eng- 
lish that the title of this article refers. 
Every foreigner who learns to speak Eng- 
lish must make a choice between them, 
and every English-speaking country has 
several to offer. 


Let us consider first the accents of 
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Standard English which are native to 
England (it is occasionally necessary 
to remind people that this does not in- 
clude Scotland or Wales). There are 
many of these, and all except one are 
tied to well-defined districts of the 
country. The single exception is also 
a local accent, but one of an unusual 
kind—unusual in the very large size of 
the locality to which it is attached. It 
belongs, in fact, to the entire country, 
and not, as is the case with the other 
accents, to one particular region of it. 
The consequence is that it gives the 
impression, as far as English people are 
concerned, of not being a local accent 
at all, and of thus being in strong con- 
trast with all the other accents of Eng- 
land. It is only when it is placed in the 
context of the English-speaking world 
as a whole that this accent, since it be- 
longs specifically to England and to 
nowhere else, is revealed as a local one. 

There is no popular name for this 
exceptional accent, and, as we shall see 
in a moment, a number of misleading 
names have been given to it in writings 
about the English language. Probably 
the best name to use here for it is the 
one adopted by Daniel Jones (whose 
books have made this accent one of the 
most exhaustively described forms of 
speech in the world). He calls it Re- 
ceived Pronunciation, or R.P. for short. 
The initials make a convenient neutral 
label, which is useful since this accent 
is surrounded by a good deal of preju- 
dice. 

RP, as a matter of fact, is an accent 
which is more than unusual: it is, I be- 
lieve, of a kind which cannot be found 
anywhere else. In all other countries, 
whether English-speaking or not, all ed- 
ucated people have command of the 
standard form of the language, but 
when they talk it they have an accent 
which shows the part of the country 
from which they come. One of the ac- 
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cents of the country, perhaps, is pop- 
ularly regarded as the “best” accent, 
but this is always an accent which be- 
longs to one locality or another—it is 
often, for instance, the accent of the 
capital. In England, RP is looked on 
as the “best” accent, but it is not the 
accent of the capital or of any other 
part of the country. Every town, and 
almost every village, contains speakers 
of RP whose families have lived there 
for generations. It is significant that 
the question “where is the best English 
spoken?” is never debated by the Eng- 
lish. Those who speak RP are set apart 
from other educated people by the fact 
that when they talk, one cannot tell 
where they come from. 


The division between “RP-speakers,” 
as we may call them, on the one hand, 
and educated English people who speak 
Standard English with some different 
accent, on the other, is a social one. It 
is a sharp division, for no compromise 
is possible. One either speaks RP, or 
one does not, and if the opportunity to 
learn it in youth has not arisen, it is al- 
most impossible to acquire it in later 
life. 
prestige, conferring considerable advan- 


It is an accent of privilege and 


tages on those who speak it. In brief, 
RP is a “status symbol,” an indication 
of social standing. Its non-regional char- 
acter, which is a necessary condition of 
being able to serve as such a status sym- 
bol, arises from, and is largely main- 
tained by, the great English Public 
These, as is well known, are 
not at all “public,’’ and children are 
sent to live in them from all parts of the 
country, by parents who can afford to 
do so, at the age when accent is at its 


Schools. 


most plastic. RP is not, of course, ac- 
tively taught at these schools; it is ab- 
sorbed automatically by the _ pupils, 
whatever may be the accent of their 


parents. The Public Schools are a 


unique institution, and RP is a unique 
accent. It is intimately bound up with 
the social life of the country, and accep, 
plays a more important part in English 
society than it does in any other. 


The existence of this peculiar accent 
situation is scarcely suspected either by 
the rest of the English-speaking world 
or by foreign students of English. Ther 
are several reasons for this. English 
people, though themselves aware of the 
situation, seldom refer to it other than 
obliquely; even English phoneticians 
usually refrain from discussing i 
(though the late Henry Cecil Wyld was 
a notable exception). It is not easy, 
moreover, for any ears other than the 
socially sharpened ones of the English, 
to distinguish RP from other educated 
accents of England. Finally, the true 
nature of the situation is disguised by 
the names 
given to this accent. 


which many writers have 

RP has been called, for instance, “ed- 
ucated English,’ which is misleading 
because it implies that RP is the acent 
of all educated English people. This 
was true fifty years ago, but RP-speakers 
now form only a minority of the well- 
educated classes of England. RP has to 
day no right to such an apparently e- 
clusive title; it is a sign of the type, not 
of the degree, of education which its 
speakers have received. 

For another of its names there is some 
historical justification, though it 3 
nevertheless equally misleading. In ot 
gin, some centuries ago, RP was an ac 
cent of the south-east midlands. Because 
of this it is sometimes called “Southem 
English,’ which makes it seem like 4 
local accent of unusual prestige such 4 
is found in many other countries. There 
is, however, no district today to which 
RP is native, in the South or anywhere 
else, and the term is quite inapplicable 


now that RP-speakers are found all over 
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the country. “London English” is a still 
more misleading name, since a recogniz- 
able accent exists which is characteristic 
of educated Londoners, but which is 
distinct from RP. A similar expression, 
but confusing in a different way, is 
“Southern British,” which is widley used 
in America as a name for RP, and is be- 
ginning to be adopted in England. 
“South Britain’ ought to be merely a 
synonym for “North 
Britain” has always meant Scotland; the 
term would thus appear to 


England, since 
be quite 
noncommittal, and therefore harmless. 
It is only too clear, however, from the 
they take 
“British” and “English” to be synonyms. 
They are thus led, inexcusably, to refer 
to, say, a Yorkshire accent as “Northern 
British.” 


way many writers use it, that 


“British Standard” is another unfor- 
tunate term. RP is undoubtedly a stand- 
ard accent for England (a social stand- 
ard, not an educational or linguistic 
one), but it 


most certainly is not a 


standard accent for all of Great Britain. 


The most misleading and unfortunate 
name of all, however, is one which came 
into use not very long ago, and is fast 
gaining wide currency. This name is 
“Standard English,’ and it is doubly 
unfortunate. It implies that RP is a 
standard accent for the whole English- 
speaking world, which is even more un- 
true than that it is one for Great Brit- 
ain. It appropriates, moreover, the ob- 
vious and traditional name for the uni- 
versal, official kind of English which I 
have described above. I should here like 
to make a strong plea for the discon- 
tinuance of the use of “Standard Eng- 
lish” in this misleading sense, for it is 
4 source of confusion in what is already 
a dificult subject. It seems a pity, for 
«xample, that an influential work such 
a Jespersen’s English Phonetics (new 
edition 1950) should abuse the term in 
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this way (in 1889 Jespersen preferred 
the expression “received English pro- 
nunciation’’). 

Two other expressions are worth 
mentioning in passing. The first of 
these, “the Queen’s (or King’s) Eng- 
lish,” is occasionally used to mean RP, 
but it originally was a synonym of 
Standard English (in the sense adopted 
here). The meaning of the second term, 
“the Oxford accent (or voice),” is very 
vague. It seems most often to be applied 
either to RP-speakers whose speech is 
thought to show marked individual ec- 
centricities, or to those who, unsuccess- 
fully attempting to imitate RP, are con- 
sidered to be “affected.” There is, in re- 
ality, no such thing as an accent charac- 
teristic of Oxford University. 


Certain virtues have been claimed for 
RP, probably because of its great social 
prestige, to which it has a doubtful 
right. It is sometimes said, for instance, 
that it is the most agreeable accent of 
English to listen to. Another claim is 
that it is the most widely intelligible of 
English accents. So little is known about 
the aesthetics of speech that the subject 
must at present continue to be one of 
those matters of taste about which seri- 
ous argument is fruitless. Although RP 
is much admired, it arouses considerable 
hostility in some quarters; many harsh 
things have been said and written about 
the sound of it, by Americans and Scots 
in particular, but also by the English. 
It is almost impossible to get reliable 
evidence concerning the second claim. 
It is very likely the case that RP is the 
most widely intelligible accent within 
England. There is no obvious reason, 
however, why this should be true out- 
side England, and there are certainly 
other accents which would seem to have 
as good a prima facie claim. 

There is no need to say very much 
here concerning the other educated ac- 
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cents of England. They can be grouped 
into various types—Northern, Western, 
Midland, Southern—but they nearly all 
resemble RP, more or less to any except 
English ears, and sound fairly different 
from the American, Scots, or 
Irish types of accent. There would be 
little point in a foreigner’s learning any 
accent of England except RP: its great 
prestige within the country, and the so- 
cial disadvantages of the others,. make 
it an obvious choice. Those, however, 
who wish to form an idea of the variety 
of educated non-RP accents that may be 
heard in England should listen to the 
authoritative talks, on a wide range of 
subjects, that are put out by the BBC on 
its Third Programme. These, by some 
of the most learned men and women in 
the country, are as often as not in some 
other acent than RP. 


various 


It is now necessary to make clear two 
very important points which arise out 
of the relations between RP and the ed- 
ucated accents of the rest of the English- 
speaking world. Within England, RP 
is a “status symbol” dividing the popu- 
lation into those who speak it and those 
who do not, and placing the former in 
a privileged social category. (The word 
“received,” in the expression “Received 
Pronunciation,” means “accepted in the 
best society’—a sense which it common- 
ly had in the Nineteenth Century, but 
which is practically extinct today in 
other contexts than this.) This priv- 
ileged category, however, is not exclu- 
sively occupied by RP-speakers. There 
are other accents of Standard English 
which are considered to rank equal, so- 
cially, with RP; but none of these ac- 
cents are accents of England. Any for- 
eign accent, oddly enough, is socially 
acceptable (it ought first, of course, to 
be intelligible), which is not true of 
some other countries. Equally accept- 
able are any of the types of Scottish, 


Irish, and American accents which g0 
with Standard English (and also Cana 
dian accents, which the English find dif 
ficult to distinguish from American), 
The accents of the English-speaking 
British Dominions—South Africa, Ney 
Zealand, Australia—are also accepted, 
though it sometimes happens that they 
are confused with regional accents of 
England when heard for the first time. 
Thus the acute discrimination 
made in England on the basis of accents 


soc ial 


applies only to natives of the country; 
foreigners are exempt. 


The second important point is that, 
in spite of its very great prestige in Eng. 
land, RP does not occupy any excep 
tional position outside that country, For 
many people abroad it is just one of the 
accents of England, and is usually not 
recognized as being anything out of the 
way. If it is recognized, it is as likely to 
arouse hostility as admiration. In all 
English-speaking countries. people can 
be found who speak RP (because they 
have been to school in England), but 
there is no evidence that their accent is 
any advantage to them. There are in- 
dications, in fact, that in certain circum- 
stances it may be a disadvantage—poli- 
ticians in both America and Australia 
have at times been attacked for talking 
with it. 

Outside England, in the other coun 
tries of the English-speaking world, 
many accents are to be heard accom- 
panying the use of Standard English by 
educated people. The differences be- 
tween these accents lie very largely in 
vowel sounds, rhythm, and _ intonation, 
but there would be no point, for pres 
ent purposes, in describing them in de- 
tail, or even in enumerating all of them. 
None of them occupies a place, in theit 
respective countries, at all comparable 
to RP. Indeed in some countries there 
is hardly any class distinction by accent, 
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in which only regional differences are 
found. Class differences are revealed by 
grammar and vocabulary. “The pho- 
netic uniformity in cultivated and un- 
cultivated speech in much of the United 
States is, in truth, one of the most strik- 
ing aspects of American English.”? It is 
worth noting that, among accents out- 
side England, Scots and American, of 
each of which there are several educated 
types, enjoy exceptional prestige every- 
where in the English-speaking world. 

If a foreigner wishes to learn English 
he will, of course, learn Standard Eng- 
lish. But how is he to pronounce it?— 
for however foreign his accent may re- 
main, it must always be an attempt at 
some English accent or other: 


It is clear that, if a learner intends 
to visit England, or is going to mix 
largely with English people, RP is the 
accent which he should adopt. If he 
chooses RP he will, moreover, be ex- 
ceptionally well provided for in the 
matter of textbooks, readers, diction- 
aries, and grammars. No other accent 
of Standard English can offer such a 
wealth of material (though it is to be 
hoped it will not be long before this is 
remedied), 


Even if he has no particular intentions 
of spending his time with English peo- 
ple, RP might be thought the most suita- 
ble accent for a European learner, just 
as an accent of the United States is the 
obvious one for learning in Central and 
South America. Nevertheless, RP is not 
such an obvious choice as it might seem, 
even for Europe; it is certainly not an 
obvious choice for the rest of the world. 

“I take the view,” Professor Daniel 
Jones has written, “that foreigners 
learning English should be free to 
choose whatever pronunciation they 
prefer.” But in order to form a prefer- 


_ 3A. F. Hubbell, The Pronunciation of Eng- 
lish in New York City (1950). 
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ence, they must first be aware that there 
is a legitimate choice to be made, and it 
has been the main purpose of this article 
to make this clear. Indeed, foreigners 
learning English should not only be 
aware of the existence of alternatives to 
RP, but they should perhaps consider 
whether the alternatives are not in some 
respects to be preferred. C. G. Jung, the 
famous Swiss analytic psychologist, is 
reported to prefer speaking English with 
an American accent because it is “more 
emotional and directly influenced by 
the unconscious mind than the English 
of England.” There are more convincing 
reasons, however, why RP is not an ob- 
vious choice from among all the accents 
of the English-speaking world. Its pe- 
culiar social position, which makes many 
people hostile to it, should not be for- 
gotten, particularly by learners outside 
Europe, where this hostility is likely to 
be strong. It is phonetically a difficult 
accent, moreover, and other accents— 
Scots, for instance—are undoubtedly 
easier for most foreigners. 


The freedom of choice advocated by 
Daniel Jones also requires that learners 
should be offered the opportunity of ac- 
quiring other accents, or at least should 
not be actively discouraged from learn- 
ing them by the education authorities 
of their country. In Europe, and in 
many other parts of the world also, no 
such opportunity exists, and only RP 
has official recognition for educational 
purposes. I am not here advocating the 
wide-scale teaching of other accents than 
RP, however (though I believe there is 
a case to be made for this), but I am pro- 
testing against the common conviction 
that learners of English will be con- 
taminated by all other accents if they 
hear them, and must be protected from 
them. The idea that American, for ex- 
ample, is an unsuitable accent for Stan- 
dard English is an anachronism, a relic 
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of a peculiarly silly snobbery which is 
almost extinct in England itself (where 
it originated), but which lingers abroad. 
I often hear American types of accent 
disparaged by foreign teachers of Eng- 
lish, and, as an Englishman, I am always 
ashamed when I do so, since it is an at- 
titude which must at one time have 
been adopted from us. It is an atti- 
tude which is sometimes carried to ab- 
surd lengths. I have heard a teacher 
from Europe, just back after spending 
a year in the United States, confess that 
her stay there had been spoiled by the 
strain of constant effort to avoid picking 
up an American accent. A teacher from 
another European country once told me 
that her pupils mixed a great deal with 


Americans and never with English peo- 
ple, and yet she was instructed to ip. 
sist on their using RP in class. A simi- 
lar attitude toward Scots is equally mis. 
guided. There are certain countries 
where people with Scots accents are 
never employed in the schools and uni- 
versities—as if Scots was a provincial ac. 
cent of England. The authorities respon- 
sible for these attitudes and decisions are 
entirely mistaken concerning the status 
of the different accents of Standard Eng- 
lish. For practical reasons RP must con- 
tinue for a time to be the accent mainly 
taught, especially in Europe, but other 
types of accent should be treated with 


the respect due to them. 


EXCURSUS 
For the reader unable to “translate” the dialect sentences Mr. Aber- 
crombie cites on page 11 of his essay on “English Accents,” the author has 
provided this version of them in standard English: 
It’s a very stiff hill, and before we got up to the church, it was 


getting on for eleven o'clock. 


I came home last night, and I thought I would go to see you the first 


place I went to. 
She’s 
thatcher. 


a clever girl, but always in trouble with the collar-maker and 


I ran, and there I saw Frank had fallen into the brook and ducked 


under and was drowning. 
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PAPERBACKS: THE TEACHER’S FRIEND 


I. BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING 
Wilma H. Grimes 


IMITATIONS on personal, school, 
L and library budgets often severely 
curtail the teacher’s printed resources. 
A partial solution to the dilemma of 
staying within budgetary bounds while 
keeping abreast of contemporary litera- 
ture and well-supplied with classical 
and nonfictional works is at hand in 
the fast-growing list of titles available 
in paperback form—often as near to the 
teacher as the closest supermarket, drug 
store, or bus terminal. Only since 
World War II has the distribution of 
paper-bound books approximated that 
of hard cover trade books. For instance, 
in 1945 there were four firms printing 
eighty-three million copies of one hun- 
dred twelve titles in paperbacks; in 
1953 there were sixteen firms printing 
two hundred ninety-two million copies 
of 1,061 titles. True, several of these 
millions comprise best sellers in fiction 


When one of her colleagues at the University 
of Illinois learned the title of Dr. Grimes’ Ph.D. 
dissertation, “A Theory of Humor for Public 

Address,” he cynically predicted that she would 
lose her own sense of humor in pursuing re- 
search on the subject. As this article and those 
to follow it will attest, both Dr. Grimes and her 
sense of humor emerged unscathed from their 
encounters with Sigmund Freud, Max Eastman, 
an examining committee, et al. 

Before being awarded her master’s degree in 
speech by Northwestern University in 1947 and 
her doctorate in 1953 by the University of Illi- 
nois, Dr. Grimes had earned an undergraduate 
degree in English at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Her background and interest in literature, 
drama, and public address especially qualify 
her to write this series of essays. 

Currently on the faculty of the University of 
Washington, Dr. Grimes has also taught at the 
Universities of Oklahoma and Illinois. Earlier 
she had several years’ experience in high school 
teaching, during which time she wrote “Tech- 
nique in Directing” for The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech. 


and nonfiction, but sales of scholarly 
nonfiction and classics frequently ex- 
ceed half a million.t Even though the 
local dealer displays on his shelves books 
which, to say the least, are of no use to 
the teacher, discreet browsing may dis- 
close excellent materials encased in lu- 
rid covers intended to attract less dis- 
criminating readers. In addition, most 
dealers, eager to meet customers’ de- 
mands, will gladly order copies of re- 
quested titles from their wholesaler. 
Thus, with judicious buying and little 
effort, the teacher today can obtain an 
adequate supply of books of general ref- 
erence, popular classics, avant-garde 
writing, as well as an abundance of vol- 
umes on the sciences, philosophy, re- 
ligion, history, the arts, economics, and 
anthropology. 

The present article is the first of a 
series of six calling teachers’ attention 
to the numerous titles available at a 
price of less than a dollar for classroom 
use, school libraries, or personal refer- 
ence. The areas of speech the articles 
will cover are, in the order of their ap- 
pearance, backgrounds for teaching, gen- 
eral speech, oral interpretation, dramat- 
ics, public speaking, and discussion and 
debate. Each article will contain ‘a 


1 See Kurt Enoch, “The Paper-Bound Book: 
Twentieth Century Publishing Phenomenon,” 
The Library Quarterly, XXIV, 3 (July, 1954), 
211-225. The version of this essay preprinted 
for private circulation is of especial interest be- 
cause of the appended list of “Famous Authors 
and Important Books Reprinted in Inexpensive 
Paper-Bound Book Form.” 

2Dominic LaRusso of the Department of 
Speech of the University of Washington will 
write some of the articles in this series. 
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statement clarifying the writer’s concept 
of the area under consideration and an 
enumeration of available books accord- 
ing to their potential use as background, 
source, or critical materials. For the 
convenience of teachers whose dealers 
do not stock these unsensational titles, 
they will be classified by price (in a de- 
scending order); books selling for the 
same price will be arranged by publish- 
ers, listed alphabetically; titles published 
under the imprint of the same firm 
at the same price will be alphabetized 
Unabridged re- 
prints of hard cover editions will be in- 
dicated solely by author and title. Brief 
annotations will follow the listings of 
abridged reprints and “originals.” 


by author’s surname. 


For obvious reasons, these articles can- 
not be all-inclusive. Probably, however, 
the omission of the title of a work usu- 
ally studied in the areas designated is 
an indication that the book has not yet 
been issued in paperback form. For the 
convenience of the reader who finds that 
he can obtain quickest service by order- 
ing books directly from their publishers, 
we supplement the forthcoming lists 
with the following names and addresses 
of firms which have cooperated in mak- 
ing these articles possible. (The usual 
handling charge for books ordered by 
mail is five cents per copy.) 


Ballantine Ballantine Books 

404 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Dell Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 

261 Fifth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 
Anchor Doubleday Anchor Books 

575 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 
Mentor New American Library of 
Signet World Literature, Inc. 
Signet Key 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, New York 


Penguin Penguin Books, Inc. 
Pelican 3300 Clipper Mill Road 

Baltimore 11, Maryland 
Pocket: Pocket Books, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, New York 
Popular Popular Library, Inc. 


10 East 4oth Street 

New York 16, New York 
Pyramid Pyramid Books 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Vintage Vintage Books 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Without arbitrarily limiting the field 
of pedagogy, in this article we have 
been forced to limit the materials for 
consideration to those dealing with phil- 
osophical and psychological backgrounds 
for teaching: ‘source materials in the 
area of teaching methods appear to be 
very few (in most cases, non-existent) in 
paperback editions. 


I. Background Materials 
A. Eighty-five cents 
1. Anchor 
a. Burtt, Edwin Arthur, The Meta- 
physical Foundations of Mod- 
ern Science. 
b. Willey, Basil, The Seventeenth 
Century Background. 
B. Seventy-five cents 
1. Anchor 
a. Cassirer, Ernst, An Essay on Man, 
b. Wiener, Norbert, The Human 
Use of Human Beings. 
C. Sixty-five cents 
1. Penguin 
a. Gallie, W. B., Peirce and Prag: 
matism., 
D. Fifty cents 
1. Penguin 
a. Fordham, Frieda, An Introdut 
tion to Jung’s Psychology. 
b. Knight, Margaret, William James. 


8 Pocket Books, Inc. has recently assumed the 
business and editorial management of Perma 
books. 
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E. Thirty-five cents 
1. Mentor 

a. Brinton, Crane, The Shaping of 
the Modern Mind. 

b. Dewey, John, Reconstruction in 
Philosophy. 

c. Schweitzer, Albert, Out of My 
Life and Thought. 





{I. Source Materials 
A. Ninety-five cents 
1. Vintage 
a. Highet, Gilbert, The Art of 
Teaching. 
B. Eighty-five cents 
1. Penguin 
a. Moroney, M. J., Facts from Fig- 
ures. 


C. Sixty-five cents 
1. Penguin 
a. Eysenck, H. J., Uses and Abuses 
of Psychology. 
b. Tyrrell, G. N. M., The Personal- 
ity of Man. 
D. Fifty cents 
1. Penguin 
a. Mottram, V. H., The Physical 
Basis of Personality. 
b. Stebbing, L. Susan, Thinking to 
| Some Purpose. 





E. Thirty-five cents 
1. Mentor 
a. Whitehead, Alfred North, The 
Aims of Education. 
2. Signet Key 
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a. Frank, Mary and Laurence K., 
How to Help your Child in 
School. 
III. Critical Materials 
A. Eighty-five cents 
a. Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in Amer- 
ica. 

Since many materials which might be 
studied in preparation for teaching 
also contain explicit instruction in_vari- 
ous areas of speech, we suggest that the 
reader consult the five articles to follow 
for other titles which might be appro- 
priately classified under “Backgrounds 
for Teaching.” In fact, only by active 
cross-reference can the reader make 
thoroughly profitable use of these lists. 

Occasionally well-known titles listed 
below the name of a single publisher 
may appear in the catalogs of several 
firms, but nominal variations in price 
and format will not be considered in 
this series. Some publishers offer month- 
ly announcements, briefly annotated, of 
new reprints; it is the paperback houses’ 
policy to issue a few new books each 
month. To keep currently informed 
concerning what titles are available in 
low-cost books, the reader should re- 
quest that his name be placed on the 
various publishers’ mailing lists. 


EXCURSUS 


... If we think of it, all that a University, or final highest School can do 
for us, is still but what the first School began doing,—teach us to read. 
We learn to read, in various languages, in various sciences; we learn the 
alphabet and letters of all manner of Books. But the place where we go to 
get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves! It 
depends on what we read, after all manner of Professor have done their 
best for us. The true University of these days is a Collection of Books. 
—Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History, 
Lecture V, “The Hero as a Man of Letters” (Tuesday, 19 May, 1840.] * 








GREAT TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
I. THE YOUNG LEW SARETT 
Emily Kimball Lilly 


HEN a great teacher is men- 
Wirvicnee, one usually pictures a 
kindly, intelligent, understanding per- 
son with a rather quiet omniscient man- 
ner and a shock of snow-white hair. 
Such is not my picture of the Lew Sarett 
whom I considered a great teacher some 
thirty years ago. I was in my twenties, 
and he in his thirties, when we met. For 
two years I sat in his classrooms, taking 
every he offered. During that 
time I came to know him intimately as 
a guide, advisor, counselor, and friend. 
The inspiration of this Sarett as a man 


course 


and as a teacher had a great influence 
on my life pattern. It is certain that 
others felt much as I did, but in an ap- 
preciation such as this, I must speak 
from my viewpoint only, and you will 
pardon me if I become personal. 

May I bring you the picture of him I 
remember so well? He was of average 
height. His receding hair line, promi- 
nent, arched nose, harsh facial contour, 
and full, sensitive mouth made him an 
easy subject for caricature, but the 
his soul shone from the 
most impelling, burning, deeply sym- 
pathetic, large brown eyes imaginable. 


greatness of 


The large audiences in and near St. Louis who 
consider it impossible to keep abreast of cur- 
rent literature and theatre without attending 
Mrs. Lilly’s book reviews and play readings 
would be incredulous to hear that she was a 
member of the Class of 1923 at the School of 
Speech, Northwestern University. Her private 
pupils in oral interpretation would be equally 
hard to convince without documentary evidence. 

Mrs, Lilly’s schedule of teaching and presen- 
tation would for most people constitute full- 
time work, but without apparent haste or exer- 
tion she manages as well to spend hours de- 
lighting her grandchildren and assisting in 
civic projects, including volunteer work in one 
of the Missouri state mental hospitals. 


To face him was to be drawn deep into 
those eyes, which in turn saw complete. | 


ly into the depths of the one he studied, 
Lew Sarett’s body was not beautifulh 
modelled, but from his bowed legs (rem. 
iniscent of his years on horseback) to his 





muscular shoulders and arms he was a 
As he stood before 
his class, his voice and body worked to- 


dynamo of energy. 


gether perfectly to explain, describe, 
clarify, and dramatize as he taught. He 
made each class session an experience to 
be remembered. As to subject matter, 
his organization of the material he pre- 
sented was so excellent that the me 
chanics of note-taking was not difficult. 
He was an artist at illustration for clar- 
ification, and he was a master of lan- 
But above all, Lew Sarett’s in- 
terest as a teacher was in the develop- 


guage. 


ment of each individual in his class, He 
had no sympathy with the sophisticated, 
arrogant man or woman, but was will- 
ing and glad to give of himself gener- 
In fact, 
one of his strongest claims to greatness 
as a teacher, in my opinion, was his 
deep interest in the individual: his 
problems and potentialities. He had an 
almost uncanny ability to put his finger 
on the driving force of a person’s life, 
to dignify that force as he guided the 
student to a pride in his own talents 
and possibilities, and to crystallize the 
youth’s determination to make his life 
contribute to the good of the world 
community. He hated sham in any form 
and believed in the beauty of frankness, 
sincerity, and integrity. His own life 
had seen so much of the battle for sul 


ously to the sincere student. 
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vival that he had no sympathy with 
compromise in order to obtain the soft 
comforts of living. His antagonism 
against materialism and subterfuge was 
violent to the extreme, but we who sat 
in his classes and in his office for private 
conference sessions only admired his 
honesty of attack. 


young Lew Sarett, my teacher, I would 
say this about him: 

He was completely honest and valued 
sincerity, loyalty, and integrity above all 
other qualities of human conduct. 


He believed in beauty: beauty in the 
very elemental drives of human beings, 











ep into Ms _ beauty in the wild things of nature, 
mplete. | In his poetry he poured out his loves, beauty in the emanation of God through 
studied his passions, his dev otion to people, and Seta wget shoal ua. 

utifulh ideals of his private life, and his suffer- ei a ak aes ‘aelen el 
rs (rem. ings. The greatest quantity of his cre- mgs (7 aD ith fen jo ¥ 

) to his ative work was done before and shortly ; f 

was | alter he taught me; therefore, his poetry He was a teacher of speech because he 
before | has always been a picture of the man I pia in that bests he could make the 
Lelie knew and the principles he upheld so greatest contribution to the world, 1.e., 
escribe | firmly, and sometimes even violently. through the mer and women he taught, 
ht. He His moods changed like lightning; his for he often said, I wish od light can- 
aan sense of humor was superb; he had a_ les that will go on to light other 
rosie wonderful sense of the dramatic; he aasl 

he pre. knew and practiced the skills of public Such is my memory ofa great teacher 
16 aie speaking. But woe be unto any person in my youth and his. Our lives were far 
ifficult, he observed using such skills to exploit apart after I left school. I did not know 
«a an audience in order to get certain de- Lew Sarett as an older man. This is my 
of te sired responses! very inadequate evaluation of one to 
oe ie | If I could sum up the creed of the whom I shall always be grateful. 

evelop: 
ss. He 
‘icated, 
pi EXCURSUS 
n fact, .. . There have been periods when the country heard with dismay that 
ae “The soldier was abroad.” That is not the case now. Let the soldier be 
wo abroad;—in the present age he can do nothing. There is another person 
jas his abroad—a less important person in the eyes of some, an insignificant 
I: his person, whose labours have tended to produce this state of things. The 
rad an schoolmaster is abroad! And I trust more to him, armed with his primer, 

finger than I do to the soldier in full military array, for upholding and extending 

's life, the liberties of his country. . . —Henry Peter Brougham, Opinions of 

Lord Brougham on Politics, Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, 

ed the ce. Fc. as Exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, and Mis- 
talents cellaneous Writings (London: Henry Colburn, 1837), p. 272. 
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A. COMBINED SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 
PROGRAM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Mildred Windecker 


S we set our goals to include speech 
training for all our pupils we are 


faced with the problem of the increas- 
ing number of services we would like to 
offer, and the problem of how a limited 
staff may provide all these services. At 
all levels of education the need for an 
inclusive speech program may be recog- 
nized. At the high school level the pro- 
gram may be thought to include work 
in the speech fundamentals, work in the 
speech arts for gifted and honor pupils, 
and special services in speech correction 
for our pupils handicapped in speech. 

The recognized educational value of 
speech training has caused this speech 
training, once organized principally on 
an extra-curricular basis, to take its 
place in the classroom. This kind of 
classroom teaching may well start with 
its basis in the teaching of the speech 
fundamentals. Personal improvement in 
voice and speech and the ability to be 
effective in the normal everyday speak- 
ing activities of our modern life are 
basic objectives for such a course. Hand 
in hand with such training must go, of 
course, special help for the pupil handi- 
capped in speech, who cannot achieve 
these goals without guidance beyond 
that of the fundamentals class. 

If the speech teacher starts with a 


With characteristic modesty, Miss Windecker 
wrote, “I think that for the biographical note 
to go with ‘A Combined Speech and Dramatics 
Program,’ just ‘Chairman of the Speech De- 
—— of New Utrecht High School, Brook- 
yn, New York’ will be enough.” According to 
the 1954-55 Directory of the Speech Association 
of America, after earning her B.A. at Hunter 
College, Miss Windecker was awarded the M.A. 
degree by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1943. 


program with such objectives, he real- 
izes that it is only a part of what a rich 
field may offer. For honor pupils, and 
for pupils gifted in speech, for example, 
offerings may also be made in radio and 
television, in public speaking, debate 
and discussion, and in dramatics. The 
program must be extended beyond the 
basic courses and the clinical program 
into as many of the enriching courses as 
the school is staffed to handle. 


With such a program 
comes the realization that, although the 
educational values of these courses are 
such that they take their place in the 
school’s curricular offerings, a function- 
al program in speech will extend be- 
yond the classroom walls. Pupils who 
have received instruction in the tech 
niques of varied speaking activities will 
be ready to participate actively in the 
speaking activities of their student or- 
ganizations and clubs; in the school’s 
assembly programs; in the school’s con- 
tacts with its community, through spe 
cially arranged programs, and on aall 
for its planned activities; and in the 
building of a varied and rich dramatics 
program. - 

The speech teacher who sets out to 
serve all the children of a school accord: 
ing to their needs, will find that this 
dramatics program will become one of 
his most rewarding phases of work. 
Through contact with many pupils in 
other speech classes he is in the fortu- 
nate position of offering guidance to 
pupils who might otherwise not enter 
dramatics activities. Because of his 
knowledge of personal needs and speak- 


curricular 
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ing potentialities, gained through his 
teaching of speech, he has opportunities 
to guide pupils to the curricular study 
of dramatics. Such knowledge might 
not be so readily available to the dra- 
matics coach who is not a teacher of 
speech. In addition, activities such as 
pantomime and reading aloud, which 
may be a part of the fundamentals 
course, may introduce the pupil to new 
creative fields with which he otherwise 
would not be familiar, and may there- 
fore arouse an interest in the dramatics 
program. 

The out-of-class program will grow 
from here, and its many forms will de- 
pend on local opportunities and needs. 
Perhaps it will be the drama club com- 
posed of pupils whose class study has 
made them eager to continue together 
even when they must leave the class to 
make way for others who desire this op- 
portunity for study. Perhaps it will be 
the full-length play for public perform- 
ance, started as part of the classroom 
study of play production. Perhaps it 
will be the one-act play for a special 
community function. Perhaps it will be 
the dramatics presentation especially ar- 
ranged for the school assembly. Other 
presentations, not specifically arranged 
by the speech teacher, will arise out of 
the activities of regular school life, but 
will call for the service of the speech 
teacher and those who have studied 
with him. The school may be making 
plans for a student talent show, a facul- 
tystudent play, or a dramatic presenta- 
tion to be given by the senior class. 
Here the participants may be chosen, 
not because of their previous work in 
dramatics, but because of their place in 
school life. However, the teacher who 
has had previous contact with these pu- 
pils in their study of speaking has al- 
teady made a start in equipping them 
with necessary skills and thereby facili- 
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tates his coaching because of his knowl- 
edge of the participants with whom he 
is dealing. The number of activities 
which may fall within the realm of the 
speech teacher will be limited, of course, 
by his strength and the time available 
to him! 

In such fashion an expanded dra- 
matics program may grow out of the 
offering of fundamentals work in speech 
and of special classes for the gifted in 
speech. 


Real growth of such a program de- 
mands more and more available teach- 
ing power, and can lead to the need for 
an organized speech department. This 
may be necessary in order to staff a 
growing curricular program and in 
order to keep pace with the kind of 
out-of-class activities discussed, which 
frequently happen simultaneously, but 
which one teacher will find difficult to 
supervise simultaneously. Such activities 
may grow beyond the time available to 
one teacher, but if the training offered 
to pupils has opened the avenues of 
need for such additional teaching power, 
the staff may grow in answer to the de- 
mand. Such a program, geared to the 
needs of all the pupils, is one way of 
approach on the part of the speech 
teacher who will be responsible for 
guiding a school’s total speaking activi- 
ties. It presupposes that the training of 
these teachers will include a broad back- 
ground of speech and dramatic art in 
their colleges. 


Sometimes the high school program is 
built by a teacher whose major training 
has been in dramatic art, but who finds 
that his place in the school includes also 
the teaching of speech. This will de- 
mand, of course, that he familiarize 
himself with a knowledge of the broad 
implications of the field, and with teach- 
ing methods and materials. But a study 
of high school textbooks in speech 
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should show him that, as a student of The school which has the opportun. 
dramatic art, his knowledge of human _ity of building this kind of program ip 
beings, his appreciation of the individ- speech should be helped in achieving 
ual, his objectives for personal develop- the educational objective of personal 
ment of children, and his technical growth of the child and the objective of 
knowledge of voice and speech have helping the child to take his place ip 
opened the way for an appreciation of society. This should result from provid. 
the materials and objectives of the pro- ‘ing for a means of making pupils aware 
gram in speech. Here, too, must come’ of the communication activities of the T 
the desire to be of service, directly, to 


age in which we live, of giving practical | jn pl 
all the pupils so that he is making a 


curricular instruction directed at help- lish 
ing pupils to take their place in that | sctib 
world, and offering a broad field of op. | In 1 


wide contribution to the total program 
of the school. 


It should be possible for such a teach- ne ae - nol 
aig portunities to participate, under trained Eng 
er to build a program similar to that a ; : ; h 
: supervision, in varied types of speaking | SY 
previously discussed, starting with a mer oi ss tuadi i 
° > S$ oO é ' 
broad program for all the pupils, giving activities, including a rich dramaties 
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ricular organization of dramatics, and Vantage of a unified program, planned ie 
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EXCURSUS fror 
. . . The business of finding a play that would suit everybody proved to Miss 
be no trifle; and the carpenter had received his orders and taken his capa 
measurements, had suggested and removed at least two sets of dif- 
ficulties, and having made the necessity of an enlargement of plan and - 
expense fully evident, was already at work, while a play was still to seek. auth 
Other preparations were also in hand. An enormous roll of green baize = 
had arrived from Northampton, and been cut out by Mrs. Norris (with a mn 
saving by her good management, of full three-quarters of a yard), and mes 
was actually forming into a curtain by the housemaids, and still the play mas 
was wanting; and as two or three days passed away in this manner, = 
Edmund began almost to hope that none might ever be found. As 
There were, in fact, so many things to be attended to, so many people | the 
to be pleased, so many best characters required, and above all, such a ie 
( 
need that the play should be at once both tragedy and comedy, that there taki 
did seem as little chance of a decision as anything pursued by youth and Coll 
zeal could hold out.—Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, Chapter XIV. vers 
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AN OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY 
IN DRAMATICS 


Evelyn Konigsberg 


HE idea that a course in dramatics 

may be offered in the high school 
in place of one term or one year of Eng- 
lsh or in addition to the usual pre- 
scribed four years of English is not new. 
In 1935, the New York State Syllabus in 
English for Secondary Schools suggested 
Dramatics 
in the Secondary School included a 
course of study with the comment that 
“a fundamentals course in speech would 
offer an ideal foundation for the work, 


such a course in dramatics. 


with the dramatics arts course available 
to upper classmen.”* A recent publica- 
tion? of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English suggests that “‘a semester's 


work in drama will have strong 


appeal for specific groups and give a 
meaning . . . beyond what would result 
from a more general course.” 


Miss Konigsberg has served the SAA in several 
capacities: as chairman of the Committee on 
Problems in the Secondary School, as one of 
the first Advisory Editors of The Speech Teach- 
er, a a current Consulting Editor, and as 
author, writing on such diversified topics as 
“Enriched Course Content,” “What Should be 
Our Objective in High School Debating?,” and 
“Making Drill Functional.” She is also an active 
member of AETA, her name appeerns on the 
masthead of the Educational Theatre Journal 
a High School Editor. 

Such versatility, of course, is essential to the 
‘sistant Director of Speech Improvement for 
the Board of Education of the New York City 
Public Schools. Miss Konigsberg received her 
academic training for her post in New York, 
taking her undergraduate degree at Hunter 
College, her graduate degree at New York Uni- 
versity, 

‘Marion Stuart, Lauren L. Brink, Dina Rees 
Evans, and Roberta Siebert, “Materials, Meth- 
ods, and Special Projects for a Course of Study 
in Dramatic Arts in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, XX XIII, 166 (December, 
1949), 87-104. 

*Commission on the English Curriculum, 
The English Language Arts. New York: Apple- 
‘on-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952; Ppp. 131-132. 


Aware of the fact that many teachers 
are searching for a plan which will en- 
able them to organize their work, and 
to maintain curricular status for the 
course in dramatics, the New York 
Standing Committee in Speech® in 1951 
appointed a sub-committee to study 
available materials and to draw up an 
outline course of study comprehensive 
enough to provide a guide for a year’s 
work, and flexible enough to permit 
each school to adjust the course to its 
own special needs. 

The committee believes that pupils 
are introduced to theatre most effective- 
ly if they become personally acquainted 
with its various forms as practiced by 
experts. Hence Unit I suggests the in- 
vestigation of theatre through field trips. 
The theatrical activities of New York 
City, of course, offer special opportunity 
for on-the-spot study. It seems likely, 
however, that schools not so fortunately 
served would be able to arrange trips to 
excellent university, community, and 
little theatre productions, even if good 
professional theatre is not always at 
hand. 

The presentation of the course of 
study in broad outline only is quite de- 
liberate. It is expected that teachers 
using it will provide for reading and 
discussion of plays, and for ample prac- 
tical work in the classroom, It is in- 


3In New York City, the Standing Committee 
in any subject area is an agency constituted to 
serve as liaison between the teachers and the 
superintendent's office. The Standing Committee 
in Speech includes the headquarters administra- 
tive and supervisory staff in speech, seven speech 
department chairmen, and the president of the 
New York City Speech Association. 
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tended that Unit II, “The Play,” will 
be used concomitantly with the study 
of a fine play, and that during the teach- 
ing of Unit III, “Preparing the Student 
Actor,” every student will have several 
opportunities to practice techniques in 
creating roles in brief scenes from a 
number of high calibre plays. The unit 
on “The History of the Theatre” was 
placed at the end in the hope that 
teachers using the course of study would 
emphasize theatre as a creative art and 
an opportunity for personal develop- 
ment, rather than as a textbook subject. 


The course of study was prepared by 
a committee composed of Florence 
Druss, Carrie Dulakis, Ella Mackey, 
Mary Wilson and Olive B. Davis (Chair- 
man), all of whom have had long and 
successful experience in teaching dra- 
matics. The outline has been subjected 
to the critical study of all the members 
of the Standing Committee in Speech, 
and this revised version is being tested 
during 1954-55 in several high schools. 


OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATICS 


1. School Level: 

Year 
2. Length of Course: One Term (Units I, II, 

III, VIII) or One Year (Full Course) 
3. Purpose: 

This course is designed to contribute to the 
general education of pupils whose interests and 
needs will not be served by the usual courses 
in Speech or English. It emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of skills and interests 
which will aid in personality growth, and 
knowledge of the theatre arts. Specific purposes 
are to provide opportunities as follows: 


Tenth, Eleventh, or Twelfth 


1. to increase understanding of human _ be- 

havior and human relationships 

to learn to work co-operatively with a group 

g. to assume responsibility for using demo- 
cratic procedures in working together 

4. through a knowledge and appreciation of 
the dramatic arts of the stage, radio, motion 

and 


no 


pictures, television, to suggest op- 
portunities for enriched use of leisure 
time 


5. to stimulate imagination 


TEACHER 


. What 


to develop poise (mental and physical) ang 
ease of manner 

to improve voice and diction 

to give 
wholesome 


pupils opportunity to develop 
desirable traits 
personality through 


practical experience in acting and play 


attitudes and 


of character and 
production including lighting, costuming, 
design, make-up, sound 
effects, musical background, business map. 
agement 


stage stagecraft, 


to become familiar with the various types 
of dramatic literature 
interest in 


to stimulate the reading of 


plavs, dramatic criticism, and allied writing 


Unit I. Exploring the 

is theatre? 

1. play or script: theme, plot, character, 

dialogue 

actors: necessary techniques 

stage: scenery, properties, lighting 

audience: response as a determinant of 

the success of a project 

5. business organization: publicity, printing 
and sale of tickets, managing the house 


Field 


we CO bo 


. Procedure: The following may be investi- 


gated through class discussion, oral reports, 

or field trips: 

1. forms of the contemporary theatre (stage 
plays, motion pictures, television, radio, 
ballet, opera) 

2. production techniques 

3. amateur plays given by 
dramatic organizations 

4. newspaper and magazine articles 


clubs and 


Unit II. The Play 


. Theme: the author’s purpose and message 
. Plot: exposition, initial incident, dramatic 


action, climax, denouement 


. Characters: 


1. revelation through dialogue and descrip- 
tion 

2. relationship to one another 

growth and change in the course of the 


play 


a) 


. Setting: mood and atmosphere 


Type and style of play 


Unit Ill. Preparing the Student Actor 


. Fundamental techniques 


». use of mind and emotion 
a. concentration of attention 
b. keen observation 
c. experimental background: use of tt 
called thoughts, emotions, images 
2. use of body 
a. relaxation, flexibility, and control 
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b. simplification, selection, and exag- 

geration of movement 
g. use of voice and diction 

a. techniques of breath control, reson- 
ance, good tone quality 

b. vocal responsiveness to the demands of 
a role 

c. distinct and appropriate speech 


B. Creating a role 
1. knowledge of background and environ- 
ment 
a. knowledge of motivating forces 
b. understanding of relationship with 
other characters 
c. re-creation of thought, emotions, and 
actions 
2, development of stage movement 
g. listening in order to react with proper 
emphasis and timing 


C. Responsibilities of the actor 
1. co-operation in the group effort 

. conscientious participation in routine 
(attending rehearsals and learning lines 
promptly) 


g. accepting criticism objectively 


rn» 


4. accepting final judgment of the director 
(student or teacher) 


Unit IV. Preparing the Student Director 


> 


. Development of abilities needed to direct a 
play 
1. to discriminate in matters of taste 
2. to work with others without friction 
3. to gain and to give loyalty 
4. to take responsibility and to lead others 
to work 
5. to be objective and impersonal in 
criticism 
B. The responsibilities of the director 
1, to advise and guide in the selection of a 
play considering: 
a. limitations of physical equipment 
b. abilities of the actors 
c. interests of the audience 


2. to aid the cast in interpreting the play 
a. determining the style of the per- 
formance 
b. determining the main emphasis 
c. helping with the understanding of the 
roles 
d. cutting the script, if necessary 
e. blocking stage action 
3. to schedule rehearsals (trying to con- 


serve time and energy of actors and 
technicians) 


Unit V. Training the Stage Technician 


. Fundamental techniques 


1. designing the set 
a. understanding the requirements 
b. adapting the author's description to 
the limitations of the school stage 
2. building the set: constructing and paint- 
ing 
g. dressing the stage: furniture and prop- 
erties 
4. lighting the play 
a. learning the effect of lighting on 
scenery, costumes, and make-up 
b. developing techniques through practi- 
cal experiences 
5- using sound equipment 
a. learning to construct and use basic 
equipment 
b. becoming acquainted with available 
sound effects and their use 


. Responsibilities of stage technician 


1. accepting responsibility for technical as- 
pects of production 

2. taking care of equipment 

3. returning borrowed tools, properties, and 
scenery promptly 

4. keeping workshop and storage space clean 
and neat 

5. co-operating with stage crew, actors, and 
director 

6. learning to take and give directions in a 
pleasant manner 


Unit VI. Costuming the Play 


A. Learning to appreciate the contribution of 


costume 

1. suggesting period and mood 

2. showing effect of economic, social, and 
psychological influences 


. Designing and selecting appropriate costumes 
. Learning the importance of accessories 


Unit VII. Training in Stage Make-Up 


. Getting acquainted with materials and tech- 


niques 


. Applying acquired techniques 


Unit VIII. Training the Audience 


. Learning the function of an audience in the 


successful production of a play 
1. emotional reactions 

2. relationships of characters 
3. imaginative response 


. Building of standards of appreciation 


1. understanding and evaluating the theme 

2. evaluating the success of the writer, di- 
rector, actors, and technicians in com- 
municating the idea 
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3. appreciating the skills involved in the 
production 


Unit IX. The Performance 
(Co-curricular Unit) 
A. Selecting members of the production staff 
and assigning responsibilities. 
1. stage manager and crew heads 
a. electrician 
b. carpenter 
2. property manager and assistants 
g. costume mistress 
4. prompters 
5. house manager 
a. training of ushers 
b. printing of tickets and programs 
6. business and advertising manager 
a. selling of all tickets 
b. directing publicity 
B. Developing professional attitudes 
1, starting on time and having no long 
waits between acts 
keeping actors in make-up out of sight 
of audience until and during the time 
of performance 


g. having trained ushers 


Unit X. The History of the Theatre 

(Note: The purpose of this unit is to gain 
an understanding of the theatre and dramatic 
literature of the past in order to understand 
better the theatre and plays of today. Another 
purpose is to have pupils become aware of 
theatre history as it is being made today.) 

Suggested areas for study are the theatres of: 
1. the Orient 
2. Ancient 
3. Rome 
4. the Middle Ages 


Greece 


5. the Elizabethan period 

6. the Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 

7. the Nineteenth Century (the United States, 
England, the Continent) 

8. the Early Twentieth Century 

the Contemporary Theatre (motion pic- 

tures, television, radio, opera, and_ ballet) 
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IMPROVING CLINICAL PROCEDURES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Zelda Horner Kosh 


HE continuous improvement of 

professional competence in speech 
and hearing therapy should be a major 
concern of speech staffs charged with 
the responsibility of such work. Provid- 
ing for this professional growth within 
the framework of a public school system 
has challenged the thinking and efforts 
of the Arlington speech staff for the past 
five years. In the belief that our pro- 
cedures, as well as some of the conclu- 
sions we've come to at this time, may be 


Charter subscribers to The Speech Teacher will 
remember Mrs. Kosh’s “The Speech Educa- 
tion Program in the Arlington Public Schools,” 
which appeared in Volume 1, Number 1. In 
a sense this essay (a revision of a paper Mrs. 
Kosh presented at the 1953 convention of The 
Speech Association of the Eastern States) is a 
supplement to that earlier article, detailing one 
facet of the Arlington speech program. Other 
writings from Mrs. Kosh’s pen have appeared 
in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, High 
Points, The Assoctated Public Schools Yearbook 
[1953], and The Southern Speech Journal. The 
original masthead of The Speech Teacher listed 
Mrs. Kosh as an Assistant Editor; in the cur- 
rent one her name appears as one of the Con- 
sulting Editors. 

In 1954 Mrs. Kosh served on the SAA Com- 
mittee on Problems in the Elementary School, 
the ASHA Committee of Supervisors of Speech 
Correction Programs in Cities of 200,000 and 
Over (as chairman), and on the Executive Com- 
mittees of The Speech Association of the East- 
ern States and the Southern Speech Association. 

Mrs. Kosh received her B.A. degree from 
Adelphi College in 1933, her master’s from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1934. 
Before her appointment as Supervisor of Speech 
Education, Radio and Television in the Arling- 
ton [Virginia] Public Schools, Mrs. Kosh taught 
in many fields and on all levels: dramatics in 
children’s summer camps and community cen- 
ters; dramatics, general speech, speech correc- 
tion, and English at Girls High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. She has participated in a co- 
operative nursery school and kindergarten, and 
has had a private practice in speech correction. 
She has taught summer session or extension 
courses at Cornell University, Hunter College, 
New York University, the University of Ala- 
bama, and the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


of interest to our colleagues in the field, 
we relate some of the things we have 
done and are doing in the effort to give 
more effective help to our pupils with 
speech and hearing defects. 

Although technically a county, Ar 
lington, Virginia is like a small city, 
The population is 155,500, of high socio- 
economic level. There are forty-seven 
public schools: forty elementary, four 
junior, and three senior high schools. 
In 1953-54 out of an enrollment of 
19,579 pupils we had 1632 pupils with 
speech defects and forty-six who te 
quired instruction in lipreading. 

As a basis for comparison, the follow- 
ing information is offered about our de- 
partment: there are twenty-two speech 
teachers on our staff, eighteen of whom 
do speech and hearing therapy, although 
not exclusively. The elementary speech 
teachers visit five schools each, spending 
two-thirds of their time doing speech 
therapy with a case load of about eighty 
to one hundred pupils, and one-third 
of their time in consultation with class 
room teachers for general speech im- 
provement and speech activities. The 
junior high school speech teachers have 
one or two regular daily classes for 
speech therapy, as well as classes in a one- 
year elective called “General Speech.” 
In the senior high school, one of the 
three speech teachers is scheduled for a 
regular class for speech therapy, as well 
as for other classes in “General Speech.” 
We also have on our staff a hearing 
conservation specialist who teaches lip- 
reading as part of the hearing conserva 
tion work. 
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IMPROVING CLINICAL PROCEDURES 


We work throughout the year on 
making improvements by meeting to- 
gether on division levels once a month, 
as well as during four two-day in-service 
training periods held for the school sys- 
tem. We also have the opportunity to 
get together as a total group at some of 
these in-service periods, as well as dur- 
ing the week before school opens and 
the last week of school. At times, vari- 
ous staff members meet on an informal 
basis for discussions. 


We seek to make four major types of 
improvement. These overlap of course, 
but for purposes of reference they might 
be called “Growth in Ourselves as Peo- 
ple,” “Bettering Our Professional Re- 
lationships,” “Making Technical Im- 
provements in Therapy Methods,” and 
“Improving the Mechanics of our 
Work.” 


We think that the most important 
one is “Growth in Ourselves as People” 
because we feel that as we learn ‘to 
understand ourselves and others and 
share inner feelings, we can establish 
more effective relationships, become 
better therapists, and work with less ir- 
ritation on the problems of the mechan- 
ics of our profession. When one forgets 
that human beings operate emotionally, 
and tries to make improvements on an 
intellectual or mechanical basis alone, 
the improvements usually don’t “stick,” 
and may cause feelings of resentment 
and frustration, as well. 

Therefore, our speech staff has de- 
cided to spend more time at staff meet- 
ings discussing the professional and per- 
sonal problems individual members 
have, telling the way they feel about 
these problems, and talking over some 
of the struggles they are having inside 
of themselves, rather than on trying to 
find solutions for these problems right 
then and there. 


A few examples of such discussions 
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come to mind from a two-day workshop 
held last year. Various members of the 
staff said they felt too many pressures in 
the school system and in their work. We 
talked in general about what these were. 
One junior high speech teacher said 
that she had taken an extra speech class 
voluntarily because it offered a chance 
to coordinate home economics and 
speech and she wanted to experiment; 
but this extra class made her busier, of 
course. At that time, also, she had been 
having a speech class in the gym, but 
the custodian chose that place and time 
each day to empty the trash, and the 
noise of the cans and his heavy leather 
boots drove her crazy, she said, so she 
moved the class to cramped quarters to 
obtain quiet, but now the cramping was 
“getting her down.” She also didn’t 
have a place for conferences, and that 
situation was hard. Altogether she felt 
very much frustrated. She does a good 
job in many ways, and is creative. She 
was in an overcrowded building which 
has not yet been relieved. This teacher 
has had problems with mechanics, 1.e., 
getting records done or reports in on 
time, etc., and she gets upset very easily. 
As she recited all these pressures to the 
group, everyone just accepted her feel- 
ings. Several cited their feelings about 
similar pressures. No one said anything 
to make her think that she shouldn’t 
have these feelings, or that she should 
do a better job of solving her problems. 
Many of us knew, too, of a personal 
problem that was causing her continued 
frustration. 


Another example is that of an ele- 
mentary speech teacher who had been 
complaining during the year that she 
felt she wasn’t doing as effective a job 
as she thought she ought to, although 
she said that no one else had ever given 
her that idea—it was just within her- 
self. The facilities in some of the older 
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overcrowded schools had bothered her 
—small, noisy places in which to work. 
She wanted to get to the pupils more 
often than she could, etc. The group 
echoed her feelings. Some told of prob- 
lems like that, of their 
Finally, she said in a sudden 


too, in some 
schools. 
outburst, “I’ve just realized something! 
There are some problems you can’t 
solve at a particular time. You just have 
to live with them—accept them, and not 
feel you have to solve them. I just 
needed to feel that that is accepted by 
the group and that I’m not expected to 
solve all She beamed in 
manifest relief, and we all beamed with 
her. 


problems.” 


Our Negro speech teacher, a fine, in- 
telligent man, who has difficulty meet- 
ing schedules, spoke of the pressures he 
felt. He was secretary of the Executive 
Council of the P.T.A., president of the 
Arlington branch of the Virginia Teach- 
ers Association; he was producing his 
first big play for the high school, Julius 
Caesar. He was conducting the speech 
therapy for the four Negro schools; he 
felt overwhelmed all the time. Group 
members discussed their similar prob- 
lems and feelings and the necessity of 
having to learn to delimit activities; to 
say no to administrators and members 
of the community when they make more 
requests than can be handled. We talked 
of why it’s hard to say no—several of us 
discussed the realizations we had come 
to concerning the needs within ourselves 
that cause us to take on too much. This 
teacher finally said thoughtfully, “I’m 
realizing something. I guess I need the 
feeling of status I get from these activi- 
ties. Maybe understanding this will help 
me to accept them without resentment, 
be able to delimit them, and not scatter 
myself so thinly that I do a poor job 
of my therapy.” 


The staff went on to talk about the 


pressures from top administrators that 
the classroom teachers were complain- 
ing about—too many meetings, too 
much “kowtowing” (as they called it) to 
parents, too many specialists converging 
on them, etc. We discussed the pressures 
put upon the top administrators by the 
people in the community, and by bud. 
get problems. And we also talked about 
people’s feelings in regard to the world 
situation, and how much these pressures 
are being projected 
nearer to them. 


onto problems 
We came to a realiza- 
tion that many of us may unconsciously 
project personal insecurities and hostili. 
ties upon professional problems. There. 
fore, when we have the opportunity, 
through the help of the group, to be 
come conscious of our feelings and atti- 
tudes, we are more able to work out our 
difficulties. As Emerson said, in his “Di- 
vinity School Address” of 1838, “We 
work with light in the memory of the 
few interviews we have had, in the 
dreary years of routine and of sin, with 
souls that made our souls wiser; that 
spoke what we thought; that told us 
what we knew; that gave us leave to be 
what we only were.” 


We have also been aware of our 
need to make improvements in our own 
speech and use of language as part of 
professional, as well as personal growth, 
and we find that as we go through the 
processes just described, our voices and 
speech patterns also improve as a result! 

If we have the opportunity to under 
stand, accept, and work on ourselves as 
individuals, then we feel we are better 
able to establish good relationships with 
others. Since the effectiveness of speech 
therapy depends so greatly upon ou! 
relationships with classroom teachers, 
principals, and other school personnel, 
we spend much time during the year on 
bettering our relationships with these 
colleagues. Among the ways in which 
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we do this is to have joint meeting with 
other staffs or groups—such as with the 
school nurses, visiting teachers, reading 
teachers, elementary supervisors, school 
psychologists—in which we explain to 
each other what we are doing and dis- 
cuss common professional problems. 
These meetings are held just once or 
twice a year whenever we decide there 
isa need. We plan to expand these so 
that at least once during each year we 
have a chance to meet with each spe- 
cialized staff as well as with the general 
supervisors. ‘The main benefit of these 
meetings is not the problem-solving, but 
rather the getting to know each other 
well that helps us work together more 
effectively. 

Once a month we have a county-wide 
meeting of all the itinerant teachers 
(called “helping teachers”) in the ele- 
mentary schools. These are teachers of 
music, art, reading, physical education, 
general subjects, and speech. At these 
meetings we discuss problems of our re- 
lationships with classroom teachers and 
principals. Some of those recently dis- 
cussed were: 

1. How can we meet the needs of many 
classroom teachers for specialized 
help within the limits of our time 
and still maintain good human rela- 
tionships? (This question refers in 

the speech area to the speech im- 

provement consultant help given by 

the speech teachers.) 

What improvements can be made in 

arrangements for 

classroom teachers? 


nO 


planning with 

3; How can we help teachers who do 
not ask for help or who do not 
know what they want? 

4. How can we help teachers to make 
full use of the pupils’ cumulative 
records? 

5} How can we work with teachers so 
that they will follow up on the work 


of the specialists? (This question 
refers to speech and hearing therapy 
in the speech area.) 

6. How can we help teachers to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of their instruc- 
tion in art, speech, music, etc.? 

At these meetings and at our own 
speech staff meetings when we discuss 
relationship problems, we consider how 
we can function as specialists in the non- 
specialized situation of a public school. 
Our staff feels that basic to understand- 
ing between the specialist and the class- 
room teacher is respect for the knowl- 
edge and skills of each other. One of our 
speech teachers told how she went to 
an arithmetic demonstration given at an 
in-service workshop by a teacher in one 
of her schools. At the end of the demon- 
tration she said to the teacher, “I wish 
I could teach arithmetic like that!”” The 
speech teacher was surprised by the 
extreme delight that the classroom 
teacher expressed at her coming. How- 
ever, she never expected the greatest 
benefit that resulted from her going 
there. The classroom teacher came in 
the next week to observe the speech 
therapy class in which there were two 
of her pupils. Up to that time she had 
turned a deaf ear to the speech teacher’s 
invitation to visit the therapy class. 


In bettering relationships, it is also 
helpful to utilize the skills of other 
specialists in the school system. Asking 
the art teacher in to the speech therapy 
class for some painting or puppetry, the 
physical education teacher for some ac- 
tivities in muscular coordination or 
dancing, at least once during the year, 
brings understandings of the work of 
both teachers to each other, and of the 
ways in which they can help the pupils 
with speech and hearing defects. 

Other opportunities of establishing 
better relationships with classroom 
teachers come through having lunch to- 
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gether, through talking together in the 
teachers’ room, and visiting socially. The 
fact that the speech teacher attends the 
faculty and P.T.A. meetings of the 
school she is in during a “block period” 
helps her understand the life of the 
school, and the ways in which she can 
work more effectively. 

In our elementary division we are ex- 
perimenting with the “block” system for 
the third year. Speech teachers work in 
one school four days a week for a block 
of four weeks, have some interval days 
for visits to all of their schools, and then 
go to the next school for four weeks. 
Each school receives two block periods 
a year except the schools for the brain- 
injured, the mentally-retarded, and the 
deafened, which receive help all during 
the year. 


Another vital relationship is that of 
the speech teacher and the prinicpal. 
We have realized that we get nowhere 
by resenting an uncooperative principal 
and deciding that he is the cause of our 
inability to do a good job of therapy in 
his school. Instead, we try to realize 
his problems and his feelings, and in 
general we try to understand the prin- 
cipal’s professional and personal world. 
One speech teacher told how she had 
trouble with facilities in one school 
until after the day she went to the prin- 
cipal to discuss them, and instead spent 
two hours talking with him about his 
problems. The rapport that ensued ap- 
parently also brought forth the small 
chairs that she had been requesting for 
her primary pupils all year. 


We have found that we are sometimes 
inclined to think of ourselves as the 
sole saviors of the pupils with speech de- 
fects, and so to counteract this idea we 
are concerned with finding better ways 
of carrying on our therapy with team- 
work attitudes as we work with the 
classroom teachers, nurse, and other 


specialists in and out of the school 
system, and with parents as well. In re. 
gard to relationships with parents, at 
a meeting this year one junior high 
school speech teacher expressed concern 
about the number of parents who were 
refusing to permit their children to be 
placed in a speech therapy class. She 
explained that she usually made contact 
with the parents by telephone. Staff 
members asked her what she said when 
she telephoned the parents to explain 
the child’s need for speech therapy. 
“Well,” she said, “I usually say, ‘Your 
child has been referred by his home 
room teacher (or whatever teacher it 
was) as needing some special speech 
help.’” She further told of her replies 
to the objections the parents made. Some 
members of the group pointed out to 
her the probable effect on the parent of 
the word referred, and discussed ways 
in which they handled the same prob- 
lem. It is interesting to note that there 
seems to be a correlation between the 
number of such rejections experienced 
by staff members and the self-adjust- 
ment of these people. Our group has 
decided that it is important to spend 
even a year in preparing a parent and 
child to accept the idea of speech ther- 
apy rather than to try to rush a reluc 
tant parent or place a hostile child in 
a therapy class. This procedure is pat 
ticularly necessary for adolescent pupils. 


Going back to the effect of our use of 
words in our relationships, we are great: 
ly concerned with the study of general 
semantics. We use the term general se 
mantics to mean not only the use of 
words, but also the use of a scientific 
method of thinking which becomes ev 
dent in our use of language, and which 
effects our clinical relationships and 
procedures. 


Our staff has discussed other prob- 
lems of our relationships with the pat 
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ents, such as getting them to come to 
observe the therapy class. Again, we find 
that the more understanding we can 
have of parents’ feelings, the better 
methods we will evolve of solving the 
problems they present. 


One more item in the matter of re- 
lationships—we find that it is important 
to get school personnel and members of 
the community to visit our therapy 
classes and to get a feeling for what we 
are trying to do. We gain support and 
help for our clinical work thereby. 


In attempting to improve our clinical 
procedures, personal growth and better- 
ing of relationships are emphasized be- 
cause we feel that without these as bases, 
much progress cannot be made in tech- 
nical improvements in therapy methods. 
However, we do spend much time in 
this aspect of our work, as well. We have 
found a number of procedures helpful 
to us. One of the most effective, we 
think, is that in which the group ob- 
serves one member, or one therapist ob- 
serves another, doing speech therapy. 
Then they freely evaluate each other’s 
methods. Staff members have also visited 
other members’ parent study groups con- 
ducted by those teachers who feel se- 
cure in undertaking them. Our speech 
teachers have also put on demonstra- 
tions of speech therapy and lipreading 
for faculty groups and P.T.A.’s, after 
which those on our staff who observed 
them shared their reactions with the 
teacher who gave the demonstration. 
We know the importance, however, of 
having everyone realize that he may not 
be able to use successfully therapy meth- 
ods that others use, and that there is no 
compulsion to do so. Also, that a person 
Must feel a readiness to adopt new pro- 
cedures, or otherwise he will get feel- 
ings of insecurity and pressure. The 
foregoing holds true as well for tech- 
tiques in the speech arts that may be 


used in speech therapy groups, such as 
choral speaking, creative dramatics, and 
production of radio programs. 

We also conduct workshops for ele- 
mentary and junior and senior high 
teachers in speech and hearing therapy, 
and from the discussions we get as much 
as we give. With classroom teachers we 
attend workshops in which problems in 
child development, reading, mental 
health, etc. are discussed. Usually au- 
thorities in these educational areas are 
brought in as consultants, and we have 
the opportunity of talking with them 
about problems of speech therapy in re- 
lation to their fields. 


Another way to find out our needs is 
through the evaluations we receive from 
the members of our P.T.A. Speech Com- 
mittee. This committee is composed of 
representatives from each school who 
report to us the opinions about the 
speech program they hear expressed by 
other parents. One representative served 
us well when she told us that a parent 
in her school was going around saying 
that we were putting in therapy classes 
children who didn’t have speech defects, 
or at least had but very minor ones. 
This incident led us to a scrutiny of our 
definition of and thinking about speech 
defects, as well as of our concepts in 
regard to the order of taking on cases 
and of discharging them. We asked our- 
selves such questions as: “What do we 
consider a severe speech defect? A slight 
one?” “If the average layman doesn’t 
hear anything wrong with a child that 
we say has a lisp, are we overtrained?” 
“Should we leave this child alone or 
put him in a therapy class?” “Should 
we automatically put every child with a 
severe speech defect into a therapy class, 
or under some conditions should we 
find ways of helping some of these chil- 
dren through teachers, other specialists, 
parents, instead?” “If we find no physi- 
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cal problem with a voice case, but be- 
lieve the major cause to be emotional, 
shall we refrain from working on the 
mechanics until the emotional situation 
has been alleviated?” ‘When should 
who stutter be worked with 
directly?” We do not feel that the de- 
cisions we’ve made about these questions 


children 


are final or binding on us. We may 
change our minds about the answers 
later on. What is important is that the 
staff is questioning procedures. We'll 
continue to improve our methods as 
long as we challenge ourselves. 

Of course, we compare notes about 
our methods of handling cases, and staff 
members discuss with the group their 
cases with which they feel they are mak- 
ing little progress. We also hold case 
conferences on such pupils with other 
school personnel—usually the principal, 
classroom teacher, nurse, school psychol- 
ogist, and sometimes the visiting teach- 
er. We find the need of better skills in 
handling case conferences, and we hope 
to work on this in the near future. 


To keep up with new professional de- 
velopments, at some of our staff meet- 
ings we have brief reports on technical 
books in the field, and on magazines 
such as The Speech Teacher, The Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
and Exceptional Children. 

And finally there are the problems of 
mechanics. It is a strong temptation to 
spend all of our staff meeting time on 
discussions of facilities, schedules, refer- 
rals from elementary to junior high to 
senior high and within schools of pupils 
with speech defects, record keeping, and 
the like, because these are important, of 
course. We've come to believe, though, 
as mentioned before, that we can solve 


these problems more easily if we feel se. 
cure within ourselves and happy in our 
relationships with others. Last year we 
altered our screening procedures and 
changed our evaluative criteria of speech 
ability from six classifications to three, 
Originally we used “Superior,” “Good,” 
“Fair,” “Borderline Speech Defect,” 
“Speech Defect,” “Severe Speech De. 
fect.” Now we use “Adequate,” “Great- 
need of improvement,” and 
“Speech Defect,” with exponents z and 
2 to note degree of severity of speech 
defects. 


ly in 


We have streamlined our records and 
striven to eliminate duplication and 
have worked on improving the narta- 
tive reports that are put on the per 
manent records written to 
parents. We are currently evaluating the 
block system and are trying to deter 
mine whether or not the benefits out- 


and _ those 


weigh the disadvantages. 

Our Child Study Services Council is 
another means by which we improve our 
clinical procédures. This group is com 
posed of the Superintendent, Associate 
Superintendent in Charge of Instruc 
tion, heads of departments of health, 
guidance, reading, speech, most of the 
general supervisors, and a principal. The 
latter is designated by the Superinten 
dent and serves for one year. We mett 
once a month to discuss our problems 
and to coordinate our work. 


Thus we continue to try to improve 
ourselves as people, our relationships 
with others, therapy 
methods, and the mechanics of ou! 
work, so that all of us may go forward 
together in discovering better ways 0 
aid pupils with speech and _ hearing 
defects. 


our technical 
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THE NATURE OF PRIMARY STUTTERING 
Harry Heltman 


ROFESSIONAL experience in ad- 
Prising parents of pre-school-age chil- 
dren on the problem of stuttering has 
led me to three conclusions. I realize 
that only research will provide the nec- 
essary evidence to establish 
their validity. However, the frequency 
of supporting phenomena, and the fact 
that I have observed them within the 
family circle, where most of the stutter- 
ing symptoms in the very young are said 
to appear, lend credence to the theory 
on which this article is based. 


scientific 


For the past thirty years, in response 
to appeals from parents for aid in deal- 
ing with the symptoms of stuttering in 
their young children, I have begun my 
investigations by first observing the social 
interaction through speech in the home. 
Although I could not have known it in 
the earlier years, what I saw and heard 
in all the cases, if my memory serves me 
accurately, confirmed Wendell John- 
son’s later findings that the diagnosis 
precedes the disorder.* 


Although he retired some years since, Professor 
Heltman’s many former students and_ staff 
members warmly recall the many years during 
which the School of Speech (one of the few 
in the country) at Syracuse University expanded 
under his guidance. If a trite paraphrase of a 
proverb is permissible, Professor Heltman early 
proved himself master of all trades and jack 
of none. His current private practice in speech 
correction has not eclipsed his interest in speech 
arts: as recently as the fall of 1954 The West- 
minster Press published his Choral Reading for 
Worship and Inspiration (edited in collabora- 
ton with Helen A. Brown). 

Professor Heltman is a living refutation of 
George Bernard Shaw’s wholesale libel on our 
profession: he not only teaches others to speak 
‘in every sense of that many-meaninged word), 
but speaks so well himself that he is in popular 
demand as a speaker to all types of audience. 

1 Wendell Johnson et al., “A Study of the 
Onset and Early Development of Stuttering,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, VIII (1942), 251- 


257. 


In my cases, the parents first diag- 
nosed the child’s manner of speaking as 
stuttering. Next, they came to me to 
ask what could be done to correct the 
affliction, lest the youngster be con- 
demned to a life of stuttering. 

From the home calls that I have it has 
become increasingly easy to see just 
what made these anxious parents come 
to the conclusion that the child stut- 
tered, talk about his “stuttering,” worry 
over it, and wonder if he would forever 
be thus afflicted. 

My observations, as a somewhat en- 
lightened bystander, revealed one thing: 
that what was reported to be stuttering 
was only more or less frequent, and 
more or less protracted, hesitation and 
repetition, sometimes accompanied by 
grimaces, or even bodily contortions, 
while the child seemed to be wanting to 
say something. It is the manner of com- 
munication which, at times, has been re- 
ferred to as Primary Stuttering. 


This article is written to explain 
what, in my opinion, is the nature of 
this so-called primary stuttering, 7.e., the 
hesitations and repetitions of early 
childhood, either in mild or aggravated 
form. My conclusions follow: 

1. Children hesitate and repeat in their 
speech, just as do adults. 


2. Children hesitate and repeat for the 
same reasons as adults. 


3. When a child starts to speak—that 
is, “makes as if” to speak—but in- 
stead, hesitates or repeats, or both, 
the first sound, syllable, or word he 
enunciates is a signal. It is a signal 
which the over-anxious parent inter- 
prets from experience as an indica- 
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cation that the child is going to say 
something. 


4. To the child, on the contrary, this 
initial vocal act, when it is followed 
by the relatively excessive hesitation 
or repetition leading to the parent's 
stutter diagnosis, is but a device 
which he has discovered is effective 
in drawing attention to himself. 


Every normal child by the time he is 
three years old or thereabouts has be- 
come aware that the way to attract the 
attention of a person who at the mo- 
ment is important to him is to start to 
talk—that is, “make as if” to talk. He 
is aware that this device works whether 
or not he has anything to say after he 
gets the attention. To illustrate: 

CHILD: (To parent who is occupied at 
the moment—housework, attending to 
the need of another child, or talking 
with a caller) Mamma. 


MOTHER: Yes, dear. (She has learned to 
expect that when a person starts to 
speak, he will go on and say some- 
thing. To her, her small child is no 
exception. Accordingly, she assumes 
an attitude of urgent waiting.) 


CHILD: (He is now trapped. He wanted 
only her attention, in the first place. 
He casts around in his mind for some- 
thing to say. During the interval, he 
hesitates, repeats sounds, groans, gri- 
maces, squirms. Finally, he blurts 
out.) I’m hungry. 


The diagnostically-minded parent now 
concludes that from the time the young- 
ster said “Mamma” till he finished with 
“I’m hungry,” he has been struggling to 
say “I’m hungry.” Nothing is further 
from the fact. He has succeeded only in 
making a resolution of his struggle to 
do what the parent was silently demand- 
ing, or openly urging him to do: to go 
on and say something, when he had in- 
tended to say nothing at all. He used 


his concluding words as an escape from 
an uncomfortable situation. 

As to my first point, children, just 
like adults, hesitate and repeat. If there 
is any difference between the two age 
groups, it is not so much in the way the 
speech sounds as it is the way the grown. 
ups feel about the speech of the chil. 
dren, and the way they react to it. 


When an adult struggles through 
what he is saying, his hesitation, accom. 
panied as it usually is by more or less of 
a vocal effort, offers little more than dis. 
traction to the listener. His stumbling 
efforts to express himself are usually dis. 
missed with the casual remark that 
“The guy’s hemming and hawing.” Or, 
on the other hand, if the speaker has 
the reputation of talking too fast, with 
his speech liberally punctuated with 
rapidly repeated sounds or syllables 
(cluttering), his manner may be passed 
off with a humorous comment to the ef- 
fect that “He certainly sputters around 
when he gets excited.” 


But when it happens that the hesi- 
tater and repeater is a young child, even 
though he is in the early stages of ac 
quiring his speech, his father and moth- 
er, his aunts and his uncles, his teachers 
and the parents of his playmates—every- 
body, it seems—decide that, “Oh, for 
heaven’s sake! The little feller has a 
horrible affliction. He stutters!” Thus 
is he “hexed.” 


To elaborate my second point, when 
adults hesitate and repeat while they 
are talking (probably repetition is 4 
kind of hesitation), the evidence would 
seem to point to a single conclusion, 
viz., that the hesitation and repetition 
serve to signal to the listener that the 
speaker is not yet through with what he 
is saying—that he intends to go on. And 
it is a very effective device, too (as al- 
most anyone knows), when it comes t0 
keeping the center of the conversational 
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stage. Have you ever tried to “cut in” 
when a hemmer-and-hawer is holding 
forth? 

When an inexperienced speaker, his 
remarks saturated with hems and haws, 
addresses a group, he is only giving no- 
tice to his audience from word to word 
that he intends to continue. 

As to the small child, who has been 
caught in the trap of a parent’s con- 
fusion concerning what constitutes real 
stuttering, his vocal signals—the red 
lights of hesitation and repetition— 
merely serve to give notice that he in- 
tends to go on and say something if only 
given enough time. The particular 
coaching he sometimes gets to the effect 
that he should think before he speaks 
is the height of the incongruous. He is 
already in the depths of the most in- 
tense thinking activity: how to get out 
of trouble. Who said—was it Jesper- 
sen?—that when one is thinking most 
intently, his speech is clumsiest and his 
grammar the poorest? 

The conclusions, or if you please, the 
theories stated here may have certain 
important therapeutic implications for 
the speech teacher. At least they have 
had for me. Not infrequently, when I 
advise inquiring parents that the hesita- 
tion and repetition in the speech of 


their little ones is quite natural to chil- 
dren, I am met with ill-concealed in- 
credulity. Even as recently as during 
the time of the preparation of this ar- 
ticle, I was told by a disturbed parent 
that what I say may perhaps be true of 
other children, “But our Jimmy’s case 
is different. He stutters!” 

In spite of all the enlightenment that 
has come from the research studies 
under Wendell Johnson, and from the 
sensible and clear popular articles for 
the lay reader by Charles Van Riper 
and numerous other qualified speech 
therapists, parents often just can’t be- 
lieve that the handling of the speech flu- 
ency problem of their own boy or girl is 
as simple as the advice of the specialist 
seems to make it when he tells them to 
think nothing of it. 

In the face of this continuing doubt, 
I have found that the explanation I give 
in this article of what is going on when 
a child hesitates and repeats in his 
speech is an effective means for allaying 
the anxiety of parents who cannot quite 
accept professional advice to the effect 
that the symptoms which disturb them 
are perfectly normal to a child’s every- 
day speech, and that the best handling 
avoids calling attention of the child to 
his manner of expressing himself. 


EXCURSUS 


Good done to Parents by the Education of Children. 


This system, where education alone is given to children, without any 
food or clothing, tends also, by a sort of reflex operation, to improve the 
habits of the parents themselves; for, in the presence of children so 
trained, they would be ashamed of intoxication or swearing, or any habits 
that might pollute the minds or offend the feelings of those who are the 
objects of their attachment——Henry Peter Brougham, Opinions of Lord 
Brougham on Politics, Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, &c. 
&¥c. as Exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, and Miscel- 
laneous Writings (London: Henry Colburn, 1837), pp. 94-95. 








THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND 
THE SPEECH CORRECTION PROGRAM 


M. G. Lorberg, Jr. 


ECENTLY a certain public school 
R' system employed a new speech 
correctionist. In her first meeting with 
a ranking administrative official he told 
her not to expect any assistance from 


the teachers, as they had 
enough problems already. 


classroom 


A few years ago a speech correction- 
ist, who accepted first grade children by 
referral only, was told by 
friends of a 


one of his 
serious case of delayed 
speech in that grade. He approached 
the first grade teacher, found the child, 
and asked the teacher why he had not 
heard of the child before. The teacher 
replied that since the child hadn’t said 
a word all year, “except a few grunts 
and groans,” that she didn’t know 
whether or not he was a speech case. 
Though a great deal has been written 
in the past regarding the classroom 
teacher and speech correction, these 
stories seem to demonstrate that much 
more needs to be written. The very 
heart of any speech correction program, 
like any instructional program, is the 
classroom teacher. She is potentially 


Professor Lorberg is another author represented 
in this issue of The Speech Teacher who did 
not specialize until he was well gounded in 
the speech arts. Currently Director of the 
Speech Clinic at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, as a student he participated in forensics, 
and he is still active in dramatics, directing for 
“literary societies’ and service clubs, acting 
for a little theatre group, and writing skits 
for amateur revues. 

Before assuming his present: post, Professor 
Lorberg conducted the speech correction pro- 
gram in the public schools of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. He is an alumnus of the college 
where he is now Assistant Professor of Speech, 
receiving his baccalaureate degree in 1942. In 
1953 the University of Wisconsin awarded him 
the M.S. degree. 


capable of accomplishing more than any 
other worker in the field. The speech 
correctionist can only assist her. He can 
accomplish nothing by himself. 
However, we can not be too severe in 
our criticism of the classroom teacher 
or her official for not 
understanding her relationship to the 


administrative 


speech correction program. If she does 
not understand the program, apparently 
someone has not told her about it, and 
who is better qualified to tell her than 
the speech correctionist? 

This is the most common serious 
weakness with our public school speech 
correction program today. Too many 
classroom teachers picture too many 
speech correctionists as individuals who 
play silly little games with a few chil 
dren once or twice a week. Speech cor 
rectionists must explain their programs 
to the classroom teacher. Upon the 
speech correctionists’ shoulders rests the 
responsibility of answering these too 
common arguments of classroom teach- 
ers: 1. We have a speech correctionist. 
He takes care of speech problems. 2. I 
have far too many children in my class 
room. I couldn’t possibly do any speech 
work. And g. Besides, I don’t know 
what to do. 


It is ridiculous to assume that in a 
situation where one takes a child out of 
a regular classroom for a few minutes 
once or twice a week that this program 
can be successful without the co-opera 
tion of the classroom teacher. John M. 
Fletcher several years ago wrote, regard- 
ing non-cooperation of classroom teach- 
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es, “To poultice an irritated foot will 
do no good so long as we continue to 
put it back into the shoe in the presence 
of the same protruding tack.”? 

It is granted that too many teachers 
today have too many children in their 
dassrooms, but neglecting each child’s 
speech development is not going to 
solve his problem. It will only make 
additional problems. If a teacher does 
not have time to help a child with 
speech difficulties in this, a world of 
speech, she does not have time to help 
him with his reading, she does not have 
time to help him with his arithmetic; in 
short, she does not have time to teach. 

Moreover, it is remarkable what some 
teachers have time to do and what other 
teachers do not. I remember a third 
grade child, a few years ago, who had a 
great deal of difficulty with the [r] 
phoneme. She made the common error 
of substituting [w] for it in the initial 
position, and omitting it in the medial 
and final positions. The problem was 
attacked in the traditional manner, pro- 
ducing the sound in isolation, in non- 
sense syllables, and finally in words and 
sentences. At this time the nucleus sit- 
uation was set up. In the beginning the 
girl was told that her classroom teacher 
would correct her defective [r] sounds 
only during the reading period. Then 
the plan was explained to the classroom 
teacher. 

In one week the girl’s speech 
improved tremendously. Investigation 
showed that the classroom teacher had 
not only followed the suggestion during 
the reading period, but had also talked 
to the girl’s mother during a PTA meet- 
ing. The mother took it from there and 
promised her daughter a doll “which 
she had been wanting for sometime” as 
soon’'as her newly-acquired sound was 

1John M. Fletcher, The Problem of Stutter- 


ing (New York: Longmans, Green and Compa- 
hy, 1928), p. 262. 


habitual. It wasn’t long before the child 
had a new doll, and the teacher, mother, 
child, and I, one problem fewer. 

It would seem in order to compile 
some sort of list of what classroom 
teachers can do to assist in a speech cor- 
rection program, though no such list 
should be regarded as complete, and 
any may be obvious. However, herein 
might lie its value, since one is often 
prone to overlook the obvious. 


1. Assist in obtaining parent co-oper- 
ation. The teacher is not expected to 
be an errand boy for the speech correc- 
tionist, but she can help him in his re- 
lationships with parents. She can assist 
in obtaining parent co-operation, be- 
cause the typical classroom teacher re- 
ceives a great deal of parental respect. 


2. Inform the speech correctionist of 
children not in the clinic. The speech 
correctionist will probably locate the 
speech defective children by personally 
screening the grades. Particularly will 
he want to do this, if time is available, 
in grades 3 to 6. But our population to- 
day is very mobile. Transfer students 
particularly will make it necessary for 
the classroom teacher to refer some chil- 
dren. And let’s emphasize this point. 
The classroom teacher should not be 
concerned about sending the speech cor- 
rectionist too many children. Neither 
should she be afraid of referring a child 
because she “might be wrong” in so re- 
ferring. If there is any question whatso- 
ever regarding the speech of any child, 
the speech correctionist should know 
about him. 

3. Provide information about the 
child, his parents, environment, history. 
The speech correctionist will want to 
have as many informal conferences as 
possible with each teacher. These can 
come at times convenient for both the 
teacher and the correctionist. Common 
free time will usually be found, of 
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course, before school, during recess, dur- 
ing the noon hour, and after school. 
Quite often in these conferences the 
teacher, because she is the classroom 
teacher, can supply invaluable informa- 
tion regarding the child and his en- 
vironment. There are times when this 
will change the whole 
course of therapy, and might make the 


difference between success and failure. 


information 


4. Assist in motivating the child. 
This involves instilling in the child a 
desire to come to speech clinic. It is not 
something that ends with the child’s 
first trip to clinic. It goes on and on as 
therapy goes on and on. Children must 
be motivated, re-motivated, and con- 
stantly encouraged. 

5. Give the child a chance to talk. 
Sometimes during the course of therapy 
the speech correctionist will ask the 
classroom teacher to “Please correct any 
defective [s] sounds Sally makes,” or 
whatever the sound or sounds might be, 
during one particular part or period of 
the day. At this stage Sally expects to 
be corrected at that particular time. 
Later on these nucleus situations will be 
increased in number ‘to include other 
periods or other parts of the day until 
finally the newly-acquired sound will 
become habitual. For such a program to 
be successful, the teacher must provide 
opportunities for recitation, and good- 
naturedly correct the defective sound(s). 


6. Note and report speech progress. 
There are several levels of difficulty in 
the speaking situation, and two of these 
levels can be represented by comparing 
the child’s speech in the clinic with his 
speech in the classroom. As therapy pro- 
ceeds the child may reach a level at 
which his clinical speech is quite accept- 
able. But the speech correctionist does 
not know if this acceptable speech 
carries over into the classroom unless 
the classroom teacher tells him. 


7. Suggest ways to co-ordinate pm. 
grams. One of the weaknesses in any 
speech correction program is the lack of 
co-ordination between it and the curtic 
ulum. In her regular conferences with 
the speech correctionist the classroom 
teacher can often give valuable sugges. 
tions to bring the speech correction plo: 
gram and the curriculum closer together, 
Close co-ordination will of course offer 
several advantages, not the least of 
which is a more interesting program for 
the child. 


8. Practice and teach tolerance. The 


speech defective, like Rome, is not te 
habilitated in one day. Often speech re 
habilitation is a long-time process that 
can be made much longer, more diff. 
cult, and sometimes impossible because 
of lack of understanding on the part of 
the teacher or other children. Other 
children’s laughing at or making fun of 
speech defectives often complicate the 
problem. Classroom teachers should do 
everything in their power to stop this 
practice. Moreover, classroom teachers 
themselves should be tolerant, not only 
of the speech defectives, but also of vari- 
ous problems in all of their children. 
Tolerance suggests an attitude of peace 
and quiet in the classroom. Classroom 
tension, as the reader knows, is undesit- 
able not only from the speech stan¢- 
point. 


g. Maintain acceptable speech habits. 
That the teacher should have accept 
able speech habits is probably the most 
obvious item in this very obvious list 
The reader is aware of children’s imita 
tive nature, particularly in the areas of 
articulation and voice. Nevertheless, 
there are classroom teachers teaching to- 
day who have speech defects, and partly 
because of the law of supply and de 
mand, there undoubtedly will be class 
room teachers who have speech defects 
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ate po} in many teacher training institutions in most instances, a hopeless task. Un- 
; in any} through the use of a “Speech Certifica- less a classroom teacher has specialized 
e lack of tion Plan’”’ and the assistance of the col- training there will be some speech prob- 
e curric | lege speech clinic are making a serious lems with which she can not cope. How- 
ces with | effort to eliminate this problem. But the ever, from sixty-five to ninety per cent 
lassroom | final answer remains again with the in- of the speech problems with which she 
© sugges | dividual teacher. She must make every comes in contact will be articulatory 
tion pro | effort to acquire and maintain accept- problems, and, if she has a good basic 
together, | able speech habits. knowledge of phonetics, she will be able 
ree a This list, I have already acknowl- 0 ee ee ee ee nm 
least of ; J well aware of the classroom teacher's 
rreapiis edged, is not a complete one. Imagina- lineitacions of thaws dal training; my 

tive teachers will, in specific instances, only argument is that she has been 
ce. The | find several ways to assist not mentioned made overly-cautious about them. Con- 
novel | here. Obviously, if there is no speech sequently, the greatest danger today is 
eochillt correctionist in the school system, the not that the classroom teacher will do 
ness \ie classroom teacher will have a great deal something wrong, but that she will do 
ore dif more to do, though she will not have, nothing. 
because 
> part of 
Other 
g fun of EXCURSUS 
cate the Capacity of Children to acquire Knowledge 
ould do The child, when he first comes into the world, may care very little for 
top this what is passing around him, although he is, of necessity, always learning 
teachers something, even at the first; but, after a certain period, he is in a rapid 
10t only progress of instruction; his curiosity becomes irrepressible; the thirst for 
, of vast knowledge is predominating in his mind, and it is as universal as insatiable. 
ie During the period between the ages of eighteen months to two years and 
‘hildren. six, I will even say five, he learns much more of the material world—of his 
of peace own powers—of the nature of other bodies—even of his mind, and of 
|assroom others’ minds, than he ever after acquires, during all the years of boyhood, 
undesir: youth, and manhood. Every child, even of the most ordinary capacity, 
> staal learns more, acquires a greater mass of knowledge, and of a more useful 
kind, at this tender age, than the greatest philosopher is enabled to build 
up during the longer life of the most successful investigation, even were 
> habits. he to live to eighty years of age and pursue the splendid career of a 
accept Newton or a La Place. . . Henry Peter Brougham, Opinions of Lord 
Brougham on Politics, Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, €c. 
he most &c. as Exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, and Misceb- 
ous list. laneous Writings (London: Henry Colburn, 1837), pp. 360-361. 
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THE USE OF GROUP OBSERVERS 


Dean C. Barnlund 


NYONE familiar with the day-to- 
A day operations of committees, 
boards, and aware of the 
many criticisms levelled at the discus- 
sion method. To some people it is a 
waste of valuable time. Others object 
that complicated problems are given 
only haphazard and incomplete consid- 
eration. Experts are discouraged by the 
extent 


councils is 


to which crucial decisions rest 
upon ignorance or misinformation. Par- 
ticipants often note how superficial dif- 
ferences prevent a satisfactory and final 
solution. Interpersonal friction too often 
leads to bitterness and animosity which 
persist long after adjournment. Appar- 
ently many feel that the leadership re- 
quired for effective discussion is difficult 
to find and time-consuming to train. 
Viewed against the theoretical possi- 
bilities of the method, these criticisms 
suggest that some practical measures 
should be considered to increase the 
general effectiveness of discussion meet- 
ings. What seems to be required is a 
technique that does not involve large 
expenditures of money, the time of ex- 
perts or the extensive re-training of par- 
ticipants. Instead, the technique should 
be simple enough to be used by any un- 
trained group to improve its perform- 


Dr. Barnlund is another author who believes (at 
least insofar as the current issue of The Speech 
Teacher is concerned) that reticence is the 
better part of publicity. In answer to a request 
for materials for an identifying editorial note 
he wrote, “Briefly, I received my Ph.D. from 
Northwestern University and taught at the 
Universities of Cincinnati and Florida prior to 
joining the faculty here. [Dr. Barnlund is cur- 
sently an Instructor in Public Speaking at the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University.] 
My research and teaching lie in the fields of 
group leadership and discussion. I am a mem- 
ber of the SAA Committee on Discussion and 
Group Methods.” 


ance without interrupting its 


routine. 


normal 


One way of doing so is to make use of 
the “feedback principle,”’ a concept bor 
rowed from the field of radio engineer. 
ing. In the early days of radio, sets were 
so designed that they returned a portion 
of their output signal to their input 9 
as to cancel out undesired signals such 
as static, or to reinforce desired one 
such as weak or distant stations. In this 
way radios which were automatically 
self-correcting could be constructed; any 
deviation from optimum operation was 
instantly counteracted electronically. 


The principle of feedback, however 
unfamiliar the term, is not limited in 
application to the field of electronic, 
for it appears in almost every aspect of 
human experience. Translated into gen 
eral terms, it means simply that our ac 
tions should be evaluated in terms of 
their continuing usefulness in accom 
plishing our purposes. Driving an auto 
mobile involves feedback: departure 
from our own lane is immediately re 
layed to the brain so that our am 
muscles can counteract this tendency 
and prevent a traffic accident. A ball 
player speeds up or slows down as he 
judges the distance to a fly ball. Itis 
hard to imagine a human act, from 
whistling a tune to learning calculus, 
that does not require feedback. In all 
of these cases we constantly assess the 
adequacy of our efforts: maintain them 
if successful; alter them if not. 


The application of this concept tl 
the improvement of group discussion 18 
quite simple. As members of a group 
we wish to become aware of any prac 
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tice that reduces or increases the total 
effectiveness of the group so that we 
may continue or modify that practice 
in terms of our objective. To do so we 
make use of observers. One or two mem- 
bers of the group agree to observe the 
discussion record all occurrences 
which seem significant in determining 
the success or failure of the meeting. 
Afterwards they discuss their findings 
with the participants so that changes in 
procedure may be made. Careful evalu- 
ation enables a group to “pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps” by profiting 
from each discussion experience. 

In using this method it is essential 
that the observers be isolated physically 
from the group so they can easily ob- 
serve and record what transpires. Few 
of us can participate in discussion with- 
out becoming so emotionally involved 
that our subjective feelings color our ob- 
servations of others. Once we are caught 
up in a fast-moving argument, it be- 
comes practically impossible to study 
group reactions or maintain records on 
participation or leadership. As partici- 
pants, we are so close to what is taking 
place that we are likely to miss impor- 
tant clues. It is difficult enough to play 
football without serving in the press 
box at the same time. 

So many things take place simultane- 
ously in discussion that two observers 
will be found to be useful: one to con- 
centrate on matters of thought, the 
other on matters of interpersonal feel- 
ing. Isolation of the intellectual and 
emotional aspects of behavior is, of 
course, artificial but will be found ad- 
visable for purposes of description and 
analysis. Specific instructions for these 
observers, together with a list of sug- 
gested criteria, follow. 


and 


Content Observer 
The function of the Content Observer is to 
observe and report on the effectiveness with 
which the group solves the problem it investi- 


gates. It is not enough to form just a general 


impression of the group’s ability to think 

collectively. Instead, he should record specific 

contributions which have an important effect 
on the quality of the decisions. The Content 

Observer ought, for example, to be able to 

describe instances of digression, report on the 

effect of summary statements, or cite specific 
consequences of lack of critical information. 

The questions listed below may help to di- 
rect your attention to specific matters of con- 
tent until you have developed criteria of your 
own. 

1. Did the group ascertain quickly the exact 
nature of its problem? 

2. Was the problem investigated in a logical 
and systematic manner? If not, why not? 

3. At what points did digressions occur? How 
serious were they? Who was responsible 
for them? How did the group recover? 

4. Was sufficient information brought to bear 

on the problem? Were facts tested for re- 

liability? Was good use made of the in- 
formation available in the group? 

Did the group periodically summarize its 

conclusions so that the participants knew 

what had been covered and what issues 
remained to be settled? 

6. Did the group reason logically? Any failure 
to do so? When, if ever, did the group re- 
sort to prejudice, name-calling, or exhorta- 
tion as a substitute for thinking? 

7. Was sufficient consideration given to un- 
usual or unorthodox explanations or solu- 
tions? 

8. Did the group make use of its findings in 
earlier stages of its deliberations when 
considering possible decisions? 

g. Was there sufficient stimulation to keep the 
group concentrating on the problem? When 
did interest lag? Why? 

10. Did you think that the final decisions re- 
flected the best thinking of which this 
group is capable? 


or 


Process Observer 

The function of the Process Observer is to 
observe and report on the psychological con- 
ditions under which the members of the group 
carry out their deliberations. Avoid merely 
forming a general impression of the way 
participants react to one another. Instead, 
follow the discussion closely and keep a record 
of specific attitudes and actions which influence 
group behavior. Such an observer ought, for 
example, to be able to report specific instances 
in which social pressure seemed to be exerted, 
in which antagonism may have resulted from 
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the domination of one or more members, or 
where frustration followed from lack of op- 
portunity to participate. 

The questions listed below may help to 
direct your attention to specific process matters 
until such time as you develop criteria of your 
own. 

1. In what kind of psychological ‘‘atmosphere’”’ 
did this group work? Was it “permissive” 
—that is, did it encourage everyone to 
participate spontaneously and frankly? 

2. Was sympathetic consideration given to 
all contributions? If not, why not? 

3g. Was exertion of 
social pressure against any member of the 
group? 


there evidence of the 


4. Did all the members of the group have an 
equal opportunity to participate? Did the 
group make the best use of its potential? 

5. At what points did interpersonal tension 
exist? Why? What brought it about? How 
was it 

6. Did 
rienced 


released? ; 
feel that some members expe- 

considerable frustration with the 
procedure followed? 

7. Did notice any members who con- 
tinuously performed certain functions or 
played such roles as “harmonizer,” ‘‘ob- 
structionist,” or “initiator’’? 


you 


you 


8. Did the leadership of the group rest in 
one individual, or was it shared by many 
members of the group? 


g. Was the leadership autocratic or democratic 
in character? Was it consistent with the 
demands of the situation? 


10. Do you believe that the members of the 
group were satisfied with their decisions? 
Satisfied with their leadership? Satisfied with 
their own contribution to the group? 


Following the discussion proper, a 
short time should be reserved for hear- 
ing the reports of the observers and dis- 
cussing the procedure. One caution 
should be observed: the observers will 
only defeat their purpose if they try to 
sermonize, lecture, or otherwise judge 
the group’s performance. Rather, they 
should try to give as fair and factual a 
report as they can, and then stimulate 


discussion of it. They should presen 
the data collected and let the group 
reach its own conclusions concerning its 
evaluation. For example, if the obserye 
kept a record of participation, he should 
merely report his findings and let th 
participants decide if participation wa 
unbalanced, monopolized, etc. The ob 
server should describe the leadership a 
faithfully as possible, but let the group 
members express their feelings about it 
appropriateness. Observers should lean 
over backwards in giving objective de 
scriptions of the meeting. A perfect re 
port, like a film or recording, would 
reveal the group members exactly 
they were during the discussion.? 
The use of group observers to feed 
back a stream of descriptive data to the 
participants in discussion meetings is 
one of the simplest and most direct 
ways we have of bringing about a steady 
improvement in the practice of discus 
sion. The advantages of this method 
are that it requires no trained consult 
ants, no cumbersome equipment, no 
“time-out” from routine for special 
courses of training. From _ feedback 
groups obtain the sort of information 
on the basis of which they can devise 
sounder procedures than previous ones 
Observers, too, will find that from this 
experience they gain insight into some 
of the subtleties of human interaction 
and learn lessons which are invaluable 
when they take their places again a 
participating members of the group. 


1 Teachers who use this method in classroom 
discussions will find it worthwhile to have the 
Content and Process Observers write an a 
count of the session they observe. This written 
report, in contrast to the oral one, may It 
clude the specific data collected, an app 
of the meeting based on their observations, 
suggested ways of correcting unsatisfactory com 
ditions or practices. 
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THEATRE ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Harold G. Sliker 


OME months ago Life magazine 
G published a picture-story of the pro- 
duction of a typical high school play— 
“typical” in the minds of the editors 
and in the minds of the average reader. 
It was a photographic record of sus- 
tained misadventure—a frightful com- 
posite of frenzied youngsters blundering 
through to a half-baked performance. 
The magazine’s editors somehow ex- 
cused the general shoddiness of the 
whole enterprise on the grounds that 
“after all, it was only a high school 
play.” Apparently, a high school play is 


On Friday, 7 May, 1954, the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art of the State Univer- 
sity Teachers College at Geneseo, New York 
sponsored its Eleventh Annual Speech Con- 
ference, keyed to the theme of “Speech Com- 
petence—The Challenge of Our Times.” In 
the symposium on theatre arts which made 
up a part of the Conference, Mr. Sliker spoke 
extemporaneously on the topic of “Theatre 
{rts in the Secondary School.” This essay, there- 
fore, is not the text of his remarks on that 
occasion, but his own reconstruction of them. 


The breadth of Mr. Sliker’s interests and 
activities is such as to shame those potential 
authors who “would like to write for The 
Speech Teacher, but just don’t have the time.” 
In addition to teaching English and dramatics 
at Monroe High School, Rochester, New York, 
Mr. Sliker is a senior lecturer in English and 
public speaking at the University of Rochester. 
For eight summers he has been a member of 
the faculty of the Drama Workshop at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. Among his one-act plays (pub- 
lished by Row, Peterson and Company and 
Samuel French, Inc.) is “Unto Us the Living,” 
which in 1947 won the Fairchild Award for 
being “the most significant creative work in 
any of the arts by a Rochesterian for that 
year.” 

But Mr. Sliker’s creative activities are not 
limited to teaching, directing, and writing. He 
§an amateur actor of considerable experience, 
induding playing the leading roles in the 
Rochester Community Theatre productions of 
The Hasty Heart and The Male Animal. He is 
also a (Sunday) painter. 

The University of Rochester awarded Mr. 


Sliker his baccalaureate and master’s degrees in 
\928 and 1929. 


synonymous with ineptitude; it is its 
own excuse for triviality of script, inad- 
equacy of preparation, and anticipated 
(and too often achieved) performance 
“howlers.” 


Too many times, we are forced to ad- 
mit, what passes for high school theatre 
turns out to be the series of errors 
which Life selected for its photographic 
essay; but such thespian miscarriage is 
a far cry from what we intend by the 
term “Theatre Arts in the Secondary 
School.” 


What should secondary school theatre 
be? What should be its aims? How 
should it hope to accomplish them? 


I can quickly enough list for you the 
specifications of a good high school play. 
But before I tell you what it is, I can 
even more quickly tell you what the 
good high school play is not. First of 
all, it is not a money-raising device to 
subsidize the other activities of the 
school. We don’t produce a play to buy 
new uniforms for the band. We don’t 
underwrite new robes for the school 
choir and pretend we are practicing 
the arts of the theatre. We don’t waste 
our time with some drivel-in-three-acts 
(picked from the catalogue because it 
is royalty-free) in order to send the 
senior class off to Washington for the 
Easter recess. In fact, we never select 
a script solely because it is good box- 
office. As a member of the faculty of an 
educational institution, the high school 
drama director has obligations for liter- 
ary and artistic integrity which are 
greater than can be measured by the 
yardstick of box-office appeal. 
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No, if we do a play at all, we do it 
for its own sake; we do it because it is 
inherently a good play, as much a part 
of our young audience’s cultural heri- 
tage as the literature included in the 
English curriculum. What I am saying 
is this: it is the high school drama direc- 
tor’s responsibility to bring to his com- 
munity Shaw and Barrie and Benét and 
Wilder per se; it is not his responsibility 
to finance shoulder-pads for the football 
team. 


That's half of it. In addition, there 
is something else that the good high 
school play is not. Briefly, it is not a 
therapeutic device. We all know about 
the enthusiasm in some quarters for 
“role-playing” as a cure-all for emotional 
We all know that in 
some quarters drama is seized upon as a 


lively substitute for the 


maladjustments. 


psychiatric 
couch. “Being in a play” is regarded 
as a panacea for all the social ills of the 
adolescent who somehow hasn’t man- 
aged to be accepted by the high school 
crowd. I should be the last person in 
the world to deny the values to be 
gained from an experience in social liv- 
ing which comes through weeks of 
group-preparation for a dramatic per- 
formance, and I am personally aware of 
how terribly important even the small- 
est role in the palest spotlight can be to 
the pathetically shy introvert. But I 
insist that these personality adjustments 
have no place in a public performance. 
They belong to the intimacy of the 
dramatics classroom, to the veterans hos- 
pital, to the club program of the church 
or social agency. But they have no 
place in educational theatre arts. To 
push the insecure youngster into a 
public performance is cruel both to 
him and to his audience. 


Well, if a good high school play is 
neither a money-raising device nor a 
therapeutic treatment, what is it? The 


answer is not an original one with me 
It is not even a very new one. In fag 
it was all said long ago, and completeh 
said, by Aristotle in his Poetics when he 
analyzed the ingredients of good theatre, 
In Aristotle’s definition there were six 
components. constituted good 
theatre for Aristotle, and they consti 
tute good theatre for us: plot, character, 
theme, diction, melody, and spectacle, 


They 


Six ingredients, all of them simple 
all of them obvious; but for high school 
directors, they collectively offer a stand. 
ard against which to measure an 
script which is under consideration, Let 
us review them briefly, in turn. 

Plot: All plays, if they belong to-the 
dramatic concept of our Western al: 
ture, have plot; they concern themselve 
with the visible representation of op 
posing forces engaged in a conflict which 
To be 
worthy of high school production, the 
play should have a plot which, through 
complication and suspense, is interest 
ing. But it should offer more than that; 
it should have a plot which concem 
itself with significant matters, funda 
mentals of human behavior. We should 
feel that the plot is inevitable, that it 
evolves naturally, that (the characters 
being what they are) the plot is funda 
mentally right. The ultimate test, it 
seems to me, of a good plot is this: il 
the drama director doesn’t bring this 
particular story to his particular com- 
munity, will his young audience have 
been deprived of something which i 
properly part of its cultural birthright! 
Watch on the Rhine stands such a test, 
so do Our Town and The Admirable 
Crichton and You Can’t Take It With 
You. So do hundreds of plays—enough 
that no high school director (in the 


terminates in some outcome. 


course of his teaching career) need ever 
run out of good material and need evel 
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descend to the inconsequential and the 
tawdry. 

are the 
characters in the play worthy of de- 
manding your young cast’s attention 
over a period of five or six weeks? 
Will the young actor be benefited by 
living with the character during the 
period of rehearsals and performance? 


Character: This is the test: 


Out of this vicarious experience, will 
the student better understand the psy- 
and, be- 
cause the play has dealt with matters 
of soul-searching, be 


chology of human_ behavior 
better able to 
achieve his own philosophy of life? Full- 
length plays such as Cyrano de Bergerac 
and The Silver Cord and one-act plays 
such as Jinxed and John Doe, because 
of their important probings of character, 
have a validity which surmounts box- 
office appeal. 


Theme: Aristotle called this 
“Thought,” but what he meant was 
that the good play has a kernel-of-idea; 
it says something which is worth saying. 
In some way it comments upon Man 
and his relationships to God and his fel- 
lows in a way which is significant. For- 
tunately, that comment need not be 
solemn; laughter has a way of opening 
the gates to understanding in a fashion 
seldom matched by the too-serious ap- 
proach. There is quite as much “mes- 
sage” (horrible word!) in a comedy like 
You Can’t Take It With You or a whim- 
sy such as The Madwoman of Chaillot 
as there is in a serious drama such as 
The Inspector Calls. 


Diction: To speech teachers “diction” 
usually has something to do with articu- 
lation, the proper uttering of sounds; to 
Aristotle it meant something more. It 
meant the selection of language itself, 
the very words chosen for the convey- 
ance of thought. And that is what “dic- 
tion” means to the high school director 
in quest of a good play. It means pow- 


5! 


ers of verbal expression. The good high 
school play says memorably what it has 
to say. That does not necessarily mean 
that the play is poetic, although it may 
be. It may just as well be expressed in 
prose, so long as what is said brings a 
certain nobility of utterance to what 
may well be universal concepts. The 
characters in great plays say things which 
we perhaps have always somewhat nebu- 
lously felt, but have never been able to 
put into words. That is the great quali- 
ty of Shakespeare: his universality. But 
that is the great quality of lesser plays, 
too; the cockney-speech of The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals and the Scan- 
dinavian-English of J] Remember Mama 
have their own loftiness of expression. 
The transcendent Americanism of 
Benét’s The Devil and Daniel Webster 
and the utter perfection of the same 
writer’s A Child Is Born are largely a 
matter of the finest kind of diction. 
Compare the latter play with any of the 
hundreds of treatments of the same Na- 
tivity story, and you will immediately 
sense how Benét’s has been made great 
through inspired diction. 


Melody: No one needs to be remind- 
ed of the important emotional contri- 
bution which music makes to theatre. 
Shakespeare thoroughly understood the 
power of melody: the collected songs 
from his plays constitute a whole volume 
by themselves. Hollywood is aware of 
the emotional force of mood-music; 
shut your eyes sometime to a motion 
picture and observe that there is hardly 
a moment when the sound-track is still. 
In such pictures as Home of the Brave 
the orchestral background takes on the 
stature of a leading actor. And the alert 
high school director will be quick to 
introduce the component of melody in- 
to his own productions. The more he 
knows about music, the more adroit his 
melodic elements will be. The high 
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school drama director cannot depend 
wholly upon the music faculty to sug- 
gest proper off-stage music. If he does, 
he'll get exactly what he deserves—what- 
ever the music department happens to 
have ready at the time. Rather than 
that, if the drama director knows that 
the feeling he is striving to attain is 
suggested by Respighi’s “The Birds” or 
Palestrina’s “Lo, How a Rose” or Schén- 
berg’s ““Transfigured Night,” not only 
will the music faculty respect his dis- 
cernment, they will more willingly make 
their contribution to the aggregate pro- 
duction. 

Spectacle: Most of us associate the 
the word “‘spectacle” with some swollen 
production of gargantuan proportions 
—a Cecil B. DeMille colossus. Actually, 
Aristotle meant by “spectacle” only those 
elements of production which are taken 
in by the eyes—viewed by the spectator. 
These, then, include all the visual ad- 
juncts of production: scenery, make-up, 
costuming, and, more important still, 
the manipulation of groups of living 
actors into stage pictures which are 
aesthetically satisfying. Theatre art, in 
the secondary school and elsewhere, 
seems to me to be the greatest of all the 
arts, because it incorporates them all. 
We have just observed how theatre art 


incorporates the art of music; similarly, 
the building of interesting stage compo. 
sitions involves the linear art of the 
painter, the plastic art of the sculptor, 
and the patterned art of the dancer, It 
follows, almost without saying, then, 
that the more the high school director 
knows about painting, about sculpture, 
and about dance, the better possibility 
his dramatic productions have of being 
worthy high school theatre. 

And that, I take it, is what a good 
high school play is: it is worthy theatre; 
in other words, characters in moments 
of soul-searching, involved in a signifi- 
cant plot which, through noble diction 
and the contributions of music and spec- 
tacle, reveals an important kernel-of- 
meaning. These are the reasons for 
high school theatre. No other reasons 
will do; no other reasons justify the 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 
In an age of mass-entertainment only 
too insistently present at the turn of a 
knob, and only too utterly comprehensi- 
ble to the lowest brow in the land, the 
high school teacher of dramatics has ob- 
ligations for the best. He has a certain 
cultural integrity to maintain. What 
other right does he have for drawing a 
salary in an institution which is under- 
stood to be educational? 


EXCURSUS 


‘And I am convinced to the contrary. Nobody is fonder of the exercise 
of talent in young people, or promotes it more, than my father; and for 
anything of the acting, spouting, reciting kind, I think he has always a 
decided taste. I am sure he encouraged it in us as boys. How many 
a time have we mourned over the dead body of Julius Caesar and to be’d 
and not to be’d in this very room for his amusement. And I am sure my 
name was Norval every evening of my life through one Christmas holidays.’ 

It was a very different thing. You must see the difference yourself. 
My father wished us, as schoolboys, to speak well, but he would never 
wish his grown-up daughters to be acting plays. His sense of decorum 
is strict.—Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, Chapter XIII. 
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A SPEECH PROGRAM IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Ellis B. Hyde 


(consolidated) school system in 
New York state to employ a full-time 
teacher of speech and dramatic art in the 
elementary school. ‘This community, lo- 
cated’ in central-western New York, 
forty-five miles south of Rochester, has 
a history of many other “firsts” in its 
educational undertakings. In New York 
state, schools in villages over 4,500 
population are classified in a separate 
category, because they are permitted to 
employ their own superintendent of 
schools. 


LD (consotiaae was the first central 


Dansville was one of the first villages 
in New York to centralize in 1925, 
when the centralization movement in 
this state was very new. Local condi- 
tions made centralization easy, and 


Dansville was quick to see the advan-. 


tages of the broader educational pro- 


Teachers of speech are always gratified to meet, 
if only through the medium of the printed 
page, an administrator who appreciates the 
value of a formal speech program in his school. 
Such an administrator is Mr. Hyde, Principal 
of the Elementary School at Dansville, New 
York. Mr. Hyde received his bachelor’s degree 
from the Buffalo [New York] State Teachers 
College in 1942, his master’s from the University 
of Rochester in 1949. Earlier he had studied 
at what was then the Geneseo State Normal 
School, where he was a student of Professor 
C. Agnes Rigney—a circumstance which no 
doubt accounts for his enlightened attitude to- 
ward speech instruction. 

In addition to his academic background for 
his post, Mr. Hyde brings to it experience as a 
teacher in the elementary school and as a 
Personal Affairs Consultant in the United States 
Amy. As an author he has published earlier 
articles in New York State Education. 

This essay is basically the text of an address 
that Mr. Hyde delivered as part of a sympo- 
‘um, “Speech Programs in the Public Schools,” 
at the Eleventh Annual Speech Conference at 
the State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York on 7 May, 1954. For his reading 
audience Mr. Hyde has made some minor 
Revisions in the text of his speech. 


gram which centralization offered, as 
well as the benefit of increased state aid. 
For many years, Dansville and Tupper 
Lake, in northern New York, were the 
only villages with superintendents of 
schools to be centralized. The reason 
was that the additional state aid availa- 
ble under centralization to villages was 
withdrawn because they were already 
larger centers of population, and were 
thus able to support better schools for 
their children than were the more rural 
districts. That restriction has since been 
lifted, however. 


Dansville has a public school system 
of 1,600 pupils, with approximately 600 
in the Junior and Senior High School, 
and 1,000 in the Elementary School. 
As I mentioned, there is a Superintend- 
ent of Schools, a principal of the Junior 
and Senior High School, and a principal 
of the Elementary School. This year, 
for the first time in sixty-six years, our 
elementary school children went to 
school in classrooms designed especially 
for them. During those sixty-six years 
they have been shoved and shifted into 
whatever classrooms were left over after 
high school classes were provided for, 
and when there weren’t any left over, 
kitchens and bedrooms in houses, and 
even an old hotel building of the canal 
days, were remodeled to accommodate 
them. 


Included on our staff of forty-nine 
teachers in the Elementary School is Mr. 
Edward J. Dwyer, a recent graduate of 
the State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York, who is the teacher 
of Speech and Dramatic Art. The Speech 
Program, which he directs in only the 
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Elementary School, includes in its offer- 
ings to the pupils of the school both 
speech therapy and speech improvement. 

At the speech clinic, Mr. Dwyer works 
with children who lisp, stutter, have in- 
fantile speech, or, because of organic 
causes, have cleft-palate or spastic 
speech. 

The clinic is open from g to 11:30 
each morning, with selected pupils com- 
ing for a twenty-minute period, for 
either individual or group therapy, de- 
pending upon the severity of the case. 
Approximately fifty pupils in grades 1-6 
are given therapeutic treatment in this 
manner during the course of a school 
year. Kindergarten children are not usu- 
ally included. When parents or teachers 
(or both) of these children desire help, 
the children are tested by the speech 
teacher, who offers advice and suggests 
exercises to help the handicapped chil- 


dren. 


During the afternoon sessions, the 
speech teacher visits the classrooms 
where pupils participate in speech activ- 
ities. This program in speech improve- 
ment is aimed at each child in the 
school in the belief that children with 
“normal” speech can profit from instruc- 
tion to improve and develop their voice 
and articulation. 


The speech teacher plans his program 
so as to spend from ten days to two 
weeks in each grade. In the classroom he 
has an opportunity to observe with their 
classmates those children with whom he 
works individually in the morning clin- 
ic. His program is flexible enough so 
that he may give help to a class plan- 
ning an auditorium activity or a radio 
program. 

I think our speech program began 
long before we employed the services of 
a trained teacher of speech. In fact, I 
think each school has a speech program 
of a sort, even though there is no teach- 


TEACHER 


er of speech. And I also think that 
whatever program we had and perhaps 
didn’t know about was given added jp. 
terest ten years ago at Geneseo’s first 
Speech Conference. 

In the early years of the Speech Con. 
ferences, I recall that we would send all 
the children home at about 9:30 so that 
all of the teachers could attend the con- 
ference. A new light was being thrown 
on the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher, and our teachers were inspired 
by that light. We would go back home 
and talk about what we had heard. We 
organized our thoughts into writing, s 
that we each had a copy to read and to 
refer to. We followed that bulletin with 
another release, telling how we were 
using in the classroom what we had 
learned. The bulletin listed what the 
first grade teachers were doing, the sec- 
ond grade, and so on followed by 
a list of materials which teachers were 
finding helpful. 
there such a 
thing as a speech major at Geneseo State 
University Teachers College. It was not 
too long, however, before in the list of 
student teachers assigned to us for of 
campus teaching, there was one for 
“Speech.” 


That was before was 


Then we were really progressing. | 
asked the teachers for a survey of Ie 
cruits for the speech clinic which was to 
be established as a part of the student 
teacher’s work, and I was surprised to 
learn that at that time the number o 
pupils with speech defects in our schod 
totaled eighty-five. 


I thought I had used for classrooms 
every available shower room and jail: 
tor’s closet in our old building, but om 
the top floor I found a storage room 
where attendance registers dating back 
to 1880 lay covered with dust. Even the 
mice had lost interest in that room 
years ago. The room had no window, 
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and for ventilation a fan like those in 
the old fashioned ice cream stores was 
installed in the ceiling. A few extra 
pipes brought heat into the room, and 
an extension cord from another room 
brought light and an outlet for the tape 
recorder. That room became the speech 
clinic. 

I cannot sing too highly the praise for 
that first student teacher who initiated 
the program. She was a master in her 
field. And so it has been with the stu- 
dent teachers who followed. They have 
been noticeably well trained in the ad- 
ministration of the program. They have 
had to go ahead on their own, because 
they have had no sponsor teacher. 

The results of a directed speech pro- 
gram soon began to unfold. The chil- 
dren who probably had been ridiculed 
because of their handicaps were proud 
of their improvement. Teachers looked 
to the student teachers for help, and 
parents respected their judgment. 


In the auditorium activities, and even 
in the little plays in the classroom, 
there was evidence of the effect of the 
speech teacher. I don’t mean the cos- 
tumes the speech teacher helped them 
make, or the sound effects the teacher 
injected. They all added interest. But 
it was very noticeable that the words of 
the actors were said with meaning, and 
showed the influence of the specialist. 


The interest shown by pupils, parents, 
and teachers, and the results of this 
program of speech under direction of 
several student teachers, led the admin- 
istration to consider the appointment of 
a full-time teacher of speech and dra- 
matic art. In 1951, we secured the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Leona Margeson Updyke, a 
graduate of Geneseo State University 
Teachers College, with certification in 
this special field. She carried on the 


program and was assisted by student 
teachers who were continually assigned 
to us by the college. 

Our speech clinic today is housed in 
a pleasant room in a new building. 
Naturally, we would equip it with a mi- 
crophone outlet so that radio programs 
may originate there and be broadcast 
to the school. But the equipment for a 
speech program is mostly in the mind of 
the speech teacher, who by virtue of his 
training is able to help children over- 
come speech handicaps which might 
otherwise ruin their chances of success 
in life. 

Dansville is not unique. It has the 
same needs in its school that any cen- 
tral school system has. This has been the 
story of how we have attempted to im- 
prove the speech program. The need 
was there. We have a staff of teachers 
who are eager to pioneer and willing 
to help. We have a Board of Education 
who want to know what our problems 
are. We have a public who have confi- 
dence in us. 

I believe that nearly any school wish- 
ing to inaugurate a speech program, or 
improve one already in existence, can 
make use of student teachers—or, if 
geographical or other factors prevent 
doing so—can obtain advice and other 
help from the state teachers colleges and 
other institutions offering teacher- 
training curricula. 

It was our good fortune to have the 
cooperative services of Geneseo State 
University Teachers College, where Pro- 
fessor C. Agnes Rigney heads the De- 
partment of Speech and Dramatic Art. 
Her interest and enthusiasm in this field 
and her desire to help us place this 
type of program in our school led the 
way. Our school is honored by her in- 
fluence; our children are being benefited 
by her continued devotion to the cause. 
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VALE ETQUE AVE 

As one editor completes the task of preparing 
for publication the contents of a professional 
journal and another one succeeds him it is 
the convention for the retiring editor to take 
leave of his readers and for the incoming 
editor to salute them. As the time comes to 
write these farewells and greetings, their au- 
thors discover that they are not so much con- 
forming to convention as they are yielding to 
an impulse to express their feelings. Even if it 
had not become traditional to begin an editor- 
ship with an appreciation of one’s predecessor's 
work, it would have been necessary to include 
in this issue of The Speech Teacher an ac- 
knowledgment of Professor Dallas C. Dickey’s 
great contribution to this journal, of which 
he was the first editor. Every reader of The 
Speech Teacher knows why, in the brief period 
of three years, thousands of teachers have 
subscribed to the magazine which began under 
Professor Dickey’s aegis. But it is safe to say 
that only the members of the staff who have 
worked to prepare this issue of The Speech 
Teacher can adequately evaluate Professor 
Dickey’s leadership and his staff's industry. We 
pledge ourselves to exert every means we can 
to maintain the high standard which Professor 
Dickey and his staff have set for us. When we 
have achieved that aim it will be ample time, 
we believe, to promise to produce an even better 
journal. 


Hence the reader will not find here any man- 
ifesto announcing new policies and procedures; 
the new staff does not in any way consider itself 
a reform administration. It hopes to maintain 
the status quo ante. But the reader may infer, 
if he cares to, what changes occur in one’s 
thinking as he metamorphoses from reader and 
would-be author to editor. To assume a re- 
sponsibility which goes beyond merely receiving 
a periodical and reading its contents works great 
changes in one’s attitudes and beliefs. Ways of 
editors which heretofore were inexpiicable be- 
come only too clear; concepts of reader and 
writer do not remain static. 

For example, can a reader assume that he 
has fulfilled all his responsibilities when he has 
remitted the price of a subscription? It seems 
reasonable to compare the role of an editor to 
that of the chairman of a meeting. For the 


length of his office, each of them should put 
aside personal bias and preference. Each be. 
comes the spokesman of a group, committed 
to the responsibilities of making the will of the 
majority prevail and of protecting the rights of 
the minority. An editor, therefore, should not 
accept an article merely because it conforms to 
his prejudices, nor reject it because something 
less than half his readers would find it of 
use or interest. 


But a chairman has an advantage lacking to 
an editor: Attendance at a meeting involves not 
only the right, but the duty, of making one's 
opinions heard. Even when some motive in- 
hibits speaking one’s mind, the chairman may 
infer from facial expression or other overt in- 
dication an important reaction to the business 
at hand. But an editor cannot measure reader's 
and readers’ reactions unless they communicate 
with him. How do you like the January, 1955 
issue of The Speech Teacher? Are the level(s) 
and area(s) of instruction with which you are 
concerned adequately represented? What type 
of article would you like to read—and who is 
best qualified to write it? Indeed, if you are 
conscious of some lack in the contents of this 
issue of The Speech Teacher, perhaps recogni- 
tion of that lack-is an indication that you are 
qualified to write the essay which would remedy 
it. 





For example, on pages 22 and 23 you will 
read the first of a series of essays on “The Great 
Teachers of Speech.” Because our sense of loss 
is so recent, Lew Sarett is a good choice of 
subject for the first essay. Charles Henry Wool- 
bert is the subject of the memoir to appear in 
the March issue. Who are the other great 
teachers who should be represented in this 
series? And who of their students are best 
qualified to write appreciations of them? 

Or, if you are new to the teaching of 
speech—perhaps a novice who is just beginning 
his first teaching, or a teacher trained in 
another field and drafted to teach speech—pet- 
haps you feel unqualified at present to evaluate 
the contents of your journal. In that case, un- 
doubtedly you have many questions to which 
you would like answers. Why not phrase those 
questions in a letter to “The Forum”? Or 
perhaps you bring from your original field of 
specialization a teaching device which seems to 
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be unknown to teachers of speech and which, 
though useful, is of such a nature that an essay 
about it would be hardly appropriate. Why not 
describe that technique for us in a letter to 
“The Forum’’? 


And, since we are concerned with a useful 
art, rather than with a science, it is hardly 
likely that we shall agree with every opinion 
expressed in these pages. While there can be 
no justification for fostering contentiousness for 
its own sake, if you feel that some essay or 
letter presents a moot point of view, shouldn't 
you expound the opposite opinion in an an- 
swering letter or essay? 


Or perhaps what you want to express should 
be addressed to one of the Departmental Ed- 
itors, rather than to “The Forum.” Are there 
books which should be reviewed in The Speech 
Teacher? Do the reviews tell you either more 
or less than you want to know about the books? 
Would you like to review books yourself? Write 


Professor L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite 
Head, School of Speech 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio. 


Has either your class or your department 
executed a project, in class or out, that your 
colleagues should know about? Write 


Professor Waldo Phelps 
Department of English 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


Should we publish a list of radio scripts 
suitable for presentation by your students, a 
list of recordings of authors reading their own 
works, or the specifications of some new 
piece of equipment? Write 

Dr. Jon Hopkins 
School of Speech 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio. 


Have you read a magazine article which has 
been so helpful that its contents should be 
alled to the attention of all of us? Send a 
précis to 

Professor Annetta L. Wood 
Department of Speech 

New Jersey State College for Women 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


And when you like an article, a letter to 
the author telling him so will gratify him out 
of all proportion to the time and energy it 
will take you to write it. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

OF SPEECH IN ARKANSAS 

“Arkansas has now joined the ranks of certifi- 
cation for teachers of speech,” writes Professor 
M. Blair Hart, Chairman of the Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts at the University 
of Arkansas. “The state certification of speech 
correctionists will follow shortly .. . 

“The ‘Understandings’ and ‘College Expe- 
riences’ represent the work of our state com- 
mittee of high school and college teachers in 
the field. It is designed as a guide for colleges 
in the state . . . actively engaged in training 
teachers of speech for the secondary schools . . .” 
Requirements for Certification to Teach Speech 

Approved by the State Board of Education 

June 14, 1954 
(To be effective immediately) 


For the High School Certificate: 


Total requirement in speech ....21 sem. hours 
Work directed toward (1) development of 
the individual teacher’s competence in oral 
reading and speaking, and in group partic- 
ipation, and (2) development of under- 
standing of oral reading and speaking and 
of group participation ........ 6 sem. hours 


Preparation in the production of plays, as- 
sembly programs, and other directed group 
speech activities in the school. ..6 sem. hours 


Preparation in speech correction, which 
must include remedial work with individ- 
uals, and may include study of voice and 
articulation. 


For the 90-Hour High School Permit: 


Total requirement in speech ....18 sem. hours 
Work directed toward (1) development of 
the individual teacher’s competence in 
oral reading and speaking, and in group 
participation, and (2) development of un- 
derstanding of oral reading and speaking 
and of group participation. ....6 sem. hours 


Preparation in the production of plays, 
assembly programs, and other directed 
group speech activities in the school. .... 

6 sem. hours 


Preparation in speech correction, which 
must include remedial work with indi- 
viduals, and may include study of voice 
and articulation. .............. 6 sem. hours 


UNDERSTANDINGS A PERSON SHOULD HAVE FOR 
TEACHING SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
1. An understanding of the various stages of 
human growth and development. 








10. 


16. 


19. 


21. 


THE SPEECH 


An appreciation of the importance of un- 


derstanding individual students. 


An understanding of the importance of 
speech in the educational, social, and civic 
development of an individual. 

An understanding of tech- 
with indi- 
vidual students, their problems and _ needs. 


the available 


niques for becoming familiar 
An understanding of guidance and coun- 
seling techniques, 

An understanding of techniques for stimu- 
lating interest in achievement in speech. 
An understanding of how to select and 
state goals clearly. 

and 


the need for 


techniques of a cooperative approach to 


An understanding of 


the solution of problems. 

An understanding of the personal and pro- 
fessional contributions the speech teacher 
can make to the 
munity. 


school and to the com- 
An understanding of the nature and tech- 
niques of public relations. 

An understanding of how to budget time 
and effort in personal and professional con- 


tributions to the the 


school and to com- 
munity. 

An understanding of the relationship of 
speech to other subject matter areas. 

An understanding of available community 
and area resources and how to use them. 
An understanding of the selection, organiza- 
tion, and direction of a play in production. 
An understanding of the selection, design, 
construction and costumes and 
make-up, stage scenery and equipment, and 
properties, with special emphasis on the 
construction of simplified stage scenery. 
An understanding of the basic principles 


care of 


of light, color, and design in controlling 
attention during a play, and as a visual 
factor in any program situation. 

An understanding of the nature and extent 
of school and community programs other 
than plays. 

An understanding of the effective use of 
illustrative material, exhibits, visual and 
audio-visual aids, and bulletin board dis- 
plays. 

An understanding and critical evaluation 
of mass media using speech. (Radio, tele- 
vision, movies, etc.) 

An understanding of the importance of 
personal competence in oral and written 
communication. 

An understanding of the basic principles 
of effective public speaking and oral read- 
ing. 


TE 


\CHER 


An understanding of the nature and tech. 
niques of effective listening. 


An awareness of the 


MOst COMMON Causes 
of communication failure in interpersonal 
relations in the use of language, in oral 
aspects of communication, in listening, 

24. An appreciation of recognized excellence 
in oral and written communication; dis. 
crimination in the selection and _ presenta. 
tion of mateiral for interpretative reading, 
dramatic productions, speaking, radio and 
television programs. 

25. An understanding of basic principles of 
effective participation in, and the direction 
and evaluation of, discussion and debate. 

26. An understanding of the correct formation 
of speech sounds. 

27. An understanding of speech disorders, diag- 
nosis, and remedial procedures for minor 
defects. 

28. An understanding of special agencies and 
referral procedures for students who need 
the assistance of specialists. 

2g. An understanding of the basic rules of 
parliamentary procedure. 

go. An understanding of the importance of 
continuing one’s education and _ professional 
growth. 

COLLEGE EXPERIENCES A PERSON SHOULD HAvE 
AS PREPARATION FOR TEACHING SPEECH 

IN HicH ScHoor 
1. Experience in observation of and working 
with students of various age levels (through 
regular classes, speech clinic, school plays, 
teaching, etc.). 
2. Experience in planning goals and objectives 
for speech activities. 
3. Experience in planning a variety of pre 
grams and assisting with their production 
(for school, service groups, PTA, radio, 
community). 
4. Experience in field trips (or conferences 
with professional people) to explore the 
scope of community and area resources for: 
a. Student participation in speech activi 
ties and observation of professional 
people at work. 

b. Community and area resources for a 
sistance of the speech handicapped. 

5. Experience in conference techniques for 
analysis of speech needs and abilities and 
for guidance. 

6. Experience in the use and evaluation of 


professional literature in the speech field, 
such as textbooks, plays, journals, and 
teaching materials. 
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_ Experience in selecting, planning and di- 


recting the production of a play or other 
dramatic program (including some expe- 
rience in preparation of costumes, make-up, 
setting, lighting; back-stage organization; 
publicity, programs and house management. 
Experience in the application of basic 
principles of light, color, and design in 
connection with programs of various kinds. 


. Experience in working out a creative dra- 


matics program stressing imagination and 
ingenuity in using available experiences 
and materials. 


. Experience in performing before different 


groups: speaking, reading, acting, and dis- 
cussion or debate. Some experience in 
radio and television is highly desirable. 


. Experience in the use of visual materials 


for demonstration and display. 


. Experience in the analysis of the printed 


page for thought and emotion, and transla- 
tion of these into oral communication. 


. Experience in selecting and adapting ma- 


terials for presentation to an audience, with- 
in a definite time limit, for a specific pur- 
pose (or to achieve a specific kind of re- 
sponse). 


. Experience in speech composition for a 


specific purpose, for a specific audience 
situation, within definite time limits. 


;. Experience in the cooperative analysis of 


problematic situations. 


. Experience in group leadership in the dis- 


cussion situation. 


. Experience in group membership and lead- 


ership in the parliamentary situation. 


. Experience in helping others perform effec- 


tively in similar situations (items 12-19). 
evaluation of speech ac- 
tivities, and listening effectiveness; and ex- 
perience in giving critical analyses. 
self-evaluation in 
especially in 
teaching situation. 
Experience in identifying, and in demon- 
strating the formation of, English speech 
sounds, in isolation and in connected 
speech. 

Experience in the recognition of faulty 
articulation. 

Experience in the recognition of faulty 
voice and rhythm problems. 


Experience in 
activities, 


speech 
relation to the 


Experience in the use of remedial proce- 
dures, under supervision, for the more com- 
mon voice and articulatory problems. 


locating referral agencies. 


STATE COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

Dr. M. Blair Hart, Chairman 
Mrs. Ruth Jackson 

Miss Jeanne Lewis 

Mr. Frank Majers 

Mrs. Marguirete Metcalf 

Mr. John Ross 

Mr. Thurman Rowlett 

Miss Leona Scott 

Mrs. Kenneth Teague 





SPEECH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As a Department of the National Education 
Association the Speech Association of America 
sponsors a meeting in connection with the 
annual NEA convention. Professor Magdalene 
Kramer, Chairman of the Department of the 
Teaching and Speech and Dramatics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has provided the 
following summary of the sessions at Teachers 
College on 28 June, 1954. 


GENERAL SESSION: 
ARE THE SCHOOLS NEGLECTING SPEECH? 


At the beginning of the meeting, the chair- 
man gave a review of the main points set 
forth in an official statement’ of the Speech As- 
sociation of America relating to the place of 
speech in the schools.1 Special reference was 
made to the need of all individuals (those with 
serious speech problems, every prospective 
citizen, and potential leaders) for speech educa- 
tion; to the place of speech in general educa- 
tion; and to the place of speech in specialized 
education. After outlining the speech program 
as proposed by the Speech Association of Ameri- 
ca, two questions were asked: Is the proposed 
program satisfactory? Are common practices in 
accord with this program? The discussion which 
followed centered around the following points: 
1. The need for “simplicity” in beginning a 

speech program. 

A program should be inaugurated for the pre- 
school and kindergarten children apd for their 
teachers and should be built gradually and 
slowly. (This point of view was primarily that 
of the superintendent of a city school system 
on the panel.) 


2. The need for “selling” a speech program 
to the administration. 


At the present time there is not enough 
propaganda for speech. Parents and teachers 


1 Public Address in the Secondary School. 
(“The Bulletin of the National Association of 


‘Secondary School Principals,” XXXVI, 187 [May, 


1952].) 
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who have children with speech problems in 
their classrooms are excellent pressure groups 
and should be utilized as such. Speaking of 
the need for speech at regional education meet- 
ings and through writing in educational jour- 
nals are good ways to reach administrators. 


3. Speech in the elementary school. 


While the panel agreed that the experiences 
required for teaching speech are already part 
of the classroom situation, they placed em- 
phasis upon the need for the direct teaching 
of speech skills, for the application of these 
skills in speech situations, and for evaluation 
of speaking experiences. If the classroom 
teacher is to teach speech, she must be pre- 
pared to do so. Participants in the discussion 
differed concerning the preparation which 
should be required: One urged the require- 
ment of a single fundamental course; another 
recommended a basic course in fundamentals, 
a course in phonetics, a course in methods of 
teaching speech in the elementary school (in- 
cluding the speech arts), and possibly a survey 
course in speech correction; a third agreed 
with the suggestions of the second person, but 
added a course in hearing. All agreed that 
in-service courses in speech (at least one 
fundamental course) should be offered for 
teachers. 


4. The functions of the speech consultant. 


The speech consultant should be well in- 
formed not only in speech correction but also 
in the speech arts so that he can help the 
classroom teacher in all phases of speech. The 
speech specialist should demonstrate teaching, 
diagnosis, and therapy, and build rapport be- 
tween the classroom teacher and himself so 
that he will always be welcome in the class- 
room. The superintendent proposed that pro- 
vision be made in the program for the co-opera- 
tion of classroom teacher and specialist, and 
that the specialist should not wait for an in- 
vitation to visit the classroom. The possibility 
of several small communities’ combining their 
efforts and employing a speech specialist was 
suggested. In this way, cost could be kept at 
a minimum, and help in speech still be pro- 
vided. 


5. Speech in the high school. 


It was agreed that one course in speech 
should be required in the high school. Should 
it be a course in public speaking? If only one 
course is offered, one member of the panel 
indicated that it should be based on “how to 
use the mechanism”; another, on “good com- 
munication.” Mention was made of the need for 


stressing listening in a basic course. The maip 
problem was how to get the course into the 
curriculum. A high school English teacher 
thought the necessary content could be covered 
in an English class; the superintendent thought 
the course should be offered in the ninth year, 
be taught by a speech teacher, but be Part of 
the English department; another participant 
indicated that the speech course should be 
substituted for one semester of English; another 
stated that in the school where there is a sep. 
arate department of speech, the program in 
speech is richer, and so proposed that the 
course be a separate entity and not part ofa 
course in communication skills. One way to 
arouse the interest of the high school student 
in speech is to have him visit college classes, 
theatres, speech clinics. Members of the audi- 
ence described the successful utilization of this 
technique. 

6. Speech contests. 

Several of the participants favored speech 
contests as stimulating interest in speech and 
as motivating a better quality of work. One per. 
son stressed the value of contests for students 
in vocational schools who later in their life will 
take part in union meetings, and another em- 
phasized the values for the potential leader. 


7. Responsibility of teachers colleges. 


Teachers colleges should not only offer, but 
require courses in speech of all prospective 
teachers. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the discussion, special consideration was 
given to the following items: 


1. The speech program. 


The teaching of speech should be introduced 
in the lower grades before children have 
developed careless habits of speech. In the 
speech program (which should be preventive, 
corrective, and developmental!) provision should 
be made for all children, those with major voice 
and speech problems, those with average voice 
and speech or with ‘minor faults, and thos 
especially gifted in the speech arts. Periodic 
hearing tests should be given to all chil 
dren, a check made on those children showing 
a hearing impairment, and remedial ‘measures 
provided for them. Teachers should emphasize 
the development of basic speech skills for ef 
fective communication and the cultivation of 
the speech arts, such as creative dramatic, 
choral speaking, oral reading, discussion, and 
oral reports. In so far as possible, all phases of 
speech should be targht in the classroom to the 
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entire class or to small groups within the class. 
Only children who have severe speech problems 
and who need additional help should receive 
individual attention outside of the classroom 
situation. 


9. The speech specialist or speech consultant. 


In the average community only one speech 
specialist is likely to be appointed to serve the 
elementary schools. Therefore, this person 
should be a teacher of both speech correction 
and of speech improvement. He should teach 
the children with severe speech problems and 
serve aS a resource person for the classroom 
teacher. In the latter capacity, he should demon- 
strate the teaching of speech in the classroom: 
improvement of voice and speech techniques, 
choral speaking, creative dramatics, and discus- 
sion. In situations where the classroom teach2r 
is reluctant to assume responsibility for teach- 
ing speech the speech consultant should ex- 
plain how speech can be taught through the 
experiences which are now part of the class 
work and should help the teacher to learn the 
techniques and gain the confidence necessary 
for teaching speech. In order to establish satis- 
factory working relations, the consultant should 
be a person with good voice and speech and a 
pleasing personality and one who can encourage 
the classroom teacher to experiment with new 
ideas and with new methods. If the speech 
program and the services provided by the con- 
sultant are explained at teachers’ meetings, 
mutual understanding can be established. 


3. The responsibilities of the 
classroom teacher. 


Since the classroom teacher, through daily 
association, knows well the children in his 
classroom, he can utilize to advantage the daily 
experiences in order to develop the best pos- 
sible speech, and with the assistance of the 
consultant he can assume responsibility for the 
improvement of the minor speech and voice 
faults found among his students and for the 
development of good speech among those whose 
speaking abilities range from average to ex- 
ceptional. 


4. Preparation of classroom teachers. 


Courses in speech for in-service teachers may 
be given by the speech consultant or by 
specialists invited by the Board of Education: 
In Connecticut speech consultants have con- 
ducted speech courses for teachers in service who 
have requested them. In Philadelphia, all in- 
coming elementary teachers are required to 
tke an in-service training period with the 
speech teacher. In some teachers colleges, at- 


tention is given to the teaching of speech in 
the courses on the teaching of reading. In all 
teachers colleges courses in speech should be 
required for prospective elementary school 
teachers. The speech consultant should be 
prepared to work co-operatively with the class- 
room teacher, and vice versa. ; 


5. Motivation of the speech work. 


Recommended for use in the teaching of 
speech are tape recorders, games, pictures, scrap- 
books, books, visual materials, stories, and plays 
created from stories or events. If children take 
part in determining the goals of their speech 
work, they will strive more eagerly to achieve 
those goals. 


6. Cultivation of interest in the 
speech program. 


In order to arouse school and community 
interest in the speech program, administrators 
should visit the speech classes and the regular 
classroom in which speech work is being taught; 
parents should be invited to observe and to 
attend meetings at which the program is ex- 
plained; monthly reports of the speech work 
undertaken and the progress made should be 
sent to administrators, parents, and influential 
persons in the community. 


SPEECH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
The discussion was based on the following: 


1. The organization of speech 
in the curriculum, 


a. Some of the members of the group thought 
that speech should be intergrated with other 
subjects; for example, it might be part of the 
core program, with every core teacher responsi- 
ble for teaching speech. One participant 
expressed the opinion that speech should be 
part of the course in citizenship, while another 
mentioned the teaching of discussion as a tool 
in both English and mathematics classes. 


b. It was proposed by other members that 
the program include the following: a speech 
test for each pupil in order to determine those 
with serious speech problems; remedial lessons 
for those children with speech problems; a re- 
quired course for the child with average speech; 
co-curricular clubs for the gifted children. In 
this type of program, a speech consultant would 
be available to teach the speech correction, to 
be responsible for the clubs, and to assist the 
classroom teacher upon request. 


c. A speech program now in operation in the 
New York City junior high schools was de- 
scribed. An itinerant teacher visits each school 
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one day a week; with this situation the program 
has, of necessity, to be limited. (The ideal would 
be to have a resident teacher of speech in each 
junior high school.) The children are inter- 
viewed, and those needing remedial help are 
scheduled for speech lessons during their free 
This type of scheduling results in 
heterogeneous grouping. Skills should be 
developed and applied in speech situations. 
should be kept and 
objectives ex- 


periods. 


Records of progress 
explanations of teacher-pupil 
plained to classroom teachers and parents. 


2. The speech content in 
the curriculum. 

a. What are the situations in which the pupils 
need speech? The answer to this question 
should determine the content. The pupils need 
speech to explain sports, to take part in inter- 
views, to approach employers for summer 
jobs, to present themselves favorably to their 
friends, to speak effectively to strangers, to 
present oral reports, to take part in discussion. 

b. Simple parliamentary procedure should be 
taught in the seventh and eighth grades be- 
cause the pupils need the techniques to carry 
on their club activities. 

c. Creative dramatics should be_ included 
in the program because, through participation, 
the pupil becomes articulate, learns to think 
on his feet, has an opportunity for creative 
expression, gains in social poise, and develops 
a sense of form and reasoning. It was suggested 
that creative dramatics could be introduced 
into the program on the eighth or ninth grade 
levels, through a co-curricular club or through 
a series of dramatic productions. 


3. Problems in introducing 

a speech program. 

a. Getting administrators to see the need for 
the program. 

b. Arousing the community to its responsi- 
bility to sponsor a speech program. 

c. Finding teachers prepared to teach speech. 


SPEECH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Academic and Vocational) 


Attention was focused on the following points: 


1. Speech programs in operation 
in the high schools. 


Reports were made by members of the panel 
on the programs now in existence in partic- 
ular high schools. The programs described 
varied widely from programs in which speech 
experiences are part of the English class to 
programs in which some courses in speech are 


required and others elective. In the high schools 
in which no special offerings in speech ar 
provided, co-curricular are organized: 
dramatic clubs, debate clubs, radio clubs. Some 
high schools have one elective course in speech, 
while others have as many as four. One pattici- 
pant reported a required course in fundamentals 
of speech, special help for pupils with speech 
problems, and elective courses in speech and 
dramatics for the gifted. Interscholastic actiy. 
ities, particularly in debate, were stressed. In a 
New York City vocational high school the 
teacher of speech is expected to work in many 
areas: to assist in the core program, to teach 
the remedial speech courses, to supervise dm- 
matics, and to teach the classes to pupils from 
other lands who are just learning English. In 
New York City, the Board of Education operates 
a television and station. Pupils with 
special talents are selected from the various city 
high schools to participate in workshops on 
television and radio. A fifteen-minute dramatic 
program is produced regularly with members of 
the workshop participating. A workshop for 
teachers is planned as an in-service course. 


clubs 


radio 


2. The purpose of teaching speech 

in the high school. 

The chief purpose of teaching speech on 
the high school level is the development of ef 
fective communication. Adults recognize their 
lack of ability to communicate successfully, 
realize the need for better speech, and are 
encouraging the introduction of speech into 
the program. In teaching the principles and 
techniques basic to effective communication 
and the need for discipline in speech should be 
recognized. Attention should be given to exact 
ness, preciseness, and accuracy in statement of 
ideas, to voice quality, and to clear-cut artic 
ulation. 


3. Motivation of the teaching of speech. 

In order to arouse the interest of high school 
students in the improvement of speech, the 
students should first of all have a clear under 
standing of the aims. They should know that 
before one can communicate effectively, he must 
have ideas to communicate—he must have 
something to talk about. The materials (topics, 
subjects, literary selections) should be stimulat- 
ing, and grow out of the students’ needs. The 
need for the mastery of techniques should als 
be stressed. The ideas, principles, and tech 
niques learned should “be put into action” 
wherever and whenever possible in the school 
or in the community, at the sports rally or a 
the assembly, in the campaign for election of 
officers, or in the classroom. 
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4. Development of public awareness for need 
of a speech program. 

Efforts should be made to acquaint teachers 
of all subjects, administrators, and parents with 
the need for a speech program in the high 
school. Business men who complain that high 
school graduates cannot speak effectively over 
the phone, in an interview, while selling mer- 
chandise, and in other business situations, 
might help in publicizing the need for speech. 


5. Educational television and radio 
in a public school system. 


The cost of operating a television channel or 
a radio station is so high that many educational 
institutions cannot assume the responsibility of 
sponsoring a channel or a station, even though 
the educational values of both television and 
radio are very great. Would business men be 
willing to finance educational television and 
radio if the educational values were explained 
to them? 


STATEMENT RE CONTROVERSY OVER 
RED CHINA DEBATE QUESTION 


The Committee points out that this year, 
as for the past twenty years, the question in 
general use by colleges and universities was 
selected by a nation-wide referendum of debate 
directors in which all institutions interested 
in debate were invited to participate. A pre- 
liminary poll was conducted in May for sug- 
gested topics. The five subjects most frequently 
submitted were then phrased into  prop- 
ositions by a committee representing the 
Speech Association of America, the American 
Forensic Association, and four national honor- 
ary forensic fraternities, Tau Kappa Alpha, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa Delta, and Phi Rho 
Pi. The five propositions were then cir- 
culated on a preferential ballot to the nation’s 
debate directors. As the Committee’s report, 
published August 15, indicated, diplomatic 
Tecognition of Communist China received 939 
points, almost 100 points more than agricultural 
price supports, the second ranking question. 


The proposition thus democratically selected 
represents popular choice and is widely used in 
regional and national tournaments. Its use 
greatly simplifies the planning of such tourna- 
ments; nevertheless, no institution or tourna- 
ment director is obligated to use any of the 
five ranking questions. 

Obviously a good debate proposition must 
be timely, vital and debatable. Reports al- 
ready received by the Committee from all 
parts of the country confirm the belief that the 
proposition meets those requirements. Both 
affirmative and negative speakers have been 
equally opposed to Communism, and the basic 
issue is whether recognition would help to 
combat Communism and to secure the interests 
of the United States. 

Accordingly, in harmony with the resolution 
adopted by the Speech Association of America 
at its 1952 convention, the Committee herewith 
declares “that we reaffirm our belief that the 
United States of America stands in present 
danger from the suppression of free speech 
rather than from the full use of all institutions 
which bring information and honest belief 
to the public forum.” 


T. Earle Johnson, 
University of Alabama 
(Tau Kappa Alpha) Chairman 
Laurence E. Norton, 
Bradley University 
(Pi Kappa Delta) 
Robert G. Gunderson, 
Oberlin College 
(Speech Association of America) 
Austin J. Freeley, 
Boston University 
(American Forensic Association) 
Winston L. Brembeck, 
University of Wisconsin 
(Delta Sigma Rho) 
Endorsed by 
Karl R. Wallace 
President, Speech 
Association of America 
University of Illinois 








BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


HOW TO JUDGE A SCHOOL: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR PUZZLED PARENTS AND 
TIRED TAXPAYERS. By William F. Rus- 
sell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954; 


pp. ix+143. $2.50. 


In his subtitle Dr. Russell, past President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, specifies 
his audience. The implied psychology in his 
omission of teachers is excellent: they will read 
his book to discover why he did not address 
it to them. It is a concise discussion of 
American educational philosophy which an- 
swers many of the questions parents and tax- 
payers ask about our schools. 


The introductory paragraph is a barrage of 
interest-catching questions: “Are you satisfied 
with the progress your child is making in school? 
Is his teacher competent? Do you respect the 
principal and superintendent? Will you vote 
to re-elect the present Board of Education? 
Are the right subjects being taught? Do you 
approve of the tone and spirit of the school?” 
In the logical arrangement of the following 
chapters Dr. Russell explains the why, what, 
and how of the differences between educational 
methods today and those of generations ago. 
He writes that there is a distinctively American 
kind of education and that there are edu- 
cational practices that are decidedly un-Ameri- 
can, such as the “primitive tribesman—an exact 
duplication of the previous generation; the Old 
Chinese—an exact follower of sacred lore; and 
the Prussian-German—either one of a mass of 
blind followers or one of a few specially selected 
and trained, adaptable leaders.” The author 
believes that the American ideal is not fixed, 
but that it is a process of development toward 
stated ideals of equality, including opportunity; 
liberty, including freedom of religion, speech, 
government, and economy. He determines the 
goals of American education as 

“1. To foster equality by respect for differing 
abilities and talents, abolition of special priv- 
ileges, and equalization of opportunity. 

“e. To secure liberty by knowledge of one’s 
country and its government, by devotion to it, 
and by service in the locality, state and nation. 


“g. To contribute to a high level economy 


by earning a living in the most skillful ang 
productive way possible, to be healthy, frugal, 
disciplined, sensitive to change, 
and to be inventive and adaptable.” Dr. Russel] 
feels that these are the purposes set forth in 
the Preamble to the Constitution, yet they 
are built on standards of right and wrong that 
are super-American ideals; that general culture 
and a standard of morals and religion are 
the great goals of education acquired from 
our heritage. 


cooperative, 


Dr. Russell discusses the new knowledge of 
learning and exposes eight misconceptions. He 
says indications are that modern schools are 
teaching much better than did schools of the 
past, and uses examples of the basic skills to 
prove his point. But he also states that school, 
home, and community have a joint task in the 
process of education, yet each has a specific role 
which cannot be delegated to one of the others, 

The author makes two predictions for the 
future: that man will work fewer hours and 
have more leisure, and that he will not change 
basically. Religion is basic to man’s life. The 
controversial problem of religious education 
must be faced. If the home and church assume 
the major responsibility, the school is not 
released from the responsibility for moral teach 
ings. It is this teacher of teachers’ conclusion 
that “When the American people have more 
knowledge of the purposes, processes, and place 
of education in our society, when they appred- 
ate the interlocking role of school, home, 
church, and other institutions, then they cat 
see their local school problems in larger pet 
spective, and reach judgments that rise above 
tradition and prejudice.” 

This book is well written, concise, brief, cleat, 
and _ thought-provoking. I 
Departments of Education, to the trainers of 


recommend it t 


student teachers, to experienced teachers, © 
Parent-Teacher groups, and to the puzzled 
parents and tired taxpayers as a middle-of-the 
the why, 
what, and how of American education. 


road, down-to-earth expression of 


ORETHA J. WHITWORTH, 
Amarillo [Texas] Senior High School 
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QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Albert Lynd. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1953; PP- 282. $3.50. 


EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS: THE RE- 
TREAT FROM LEARNING IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Arthur E. Bestor. 
Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1953; Pp- 226. $3.50. 

“One thing only . . . prevents our established 
system of education from crumbling into the 
dust and ashes of the minds that devised it, 
and that is the stubborn virtue of individual 
teachers,” says Lynd, quoting Eric Linklater’s 
Laxdale Hall, in dedicating his book to teachers. 
Restor, on the other hand, less certain, per- 
haps, that individual teachers trained under 
present educational ideals and methods can 
tun the wastelands into a productive culture, 
dedicates his book to his sons, “whose gener- 
ation will need to know more and think harder 
than ours.” 

Both books register devastating attacks on 
educational policy and practices current in 
America today; they do so, however, not out of 
mischief, but out of genuine concern for the 
future of America. They deserve the thought- 
ful consideration of teachers, parents, and 
citizens everywhere. 

Lynd is a former university teacher of history, 
a parent, and, at present, a businessman who is 
serving on the school board and school com- 
mittees in his home town in Massachusetts. 
He brings to his task direct observation, con- 
siderable research, and a_ sprightly pen. 
“Quackery,” he concludes, “is almost inevitable 
in a profession whose practitioners create their 
own subject matter and are the only judges of 
their own competence.” His real target is the 
“Educationist” who, he believes, has sacrificed 
intellectual training to a curriculum built 
around the “palaver” of “real needs” or any 
other “ends which its promoters decide to set 
for it.” He examines the new curriculum, criti- 
cizes the proliferation of courses in the present 
program for the training of teachers, and scoffs 
at much of the research conducted by the 
Educationist. Lynd traces Progressive Education 
back to its philosophical fountainhead, John 
Dewey, According to Lynd, Dewey's followers 
have left behind much of the hard-headed 
character of the thinking of Dewey and have 
anslated his philosophy into a “riot of hosan- 
nas about joy, riches, zest, and so forth.” In 
many of the “rhapsodies” one reads about the 
hew education, “the words are Deweyan, that 
is, they are formally ‘scientific’; but the music 


is frequently a medley of Rousseau and Pestal- 
072i.” 

Lynd doubts the ability of the educationists 
who themselves write “the stickiest prose in the 
English-speaking world,” to judge children’s 
performance in the fundamentals. 

Bestor is a scholar and teacher of history at 
the University of Illinois. According to Bestor, 
educationists have “allowed themselves to be- 
come confused about the purposes of education, 
and they have transmitted that confusion to 
the public.” His book makes the charge that 
the professional educationists, in their policy- 
making role, have lowered the aims of the 
schools. The true function of genuine edu- 
cation is “intellectual training,” that is, train- 
ing in the disciplines such as history, chemistry, 
mathematics, language, philosophy, etc. Genuine 
education is not a “course in first aid.” Accord- 
ing to Bestor, the schools make themselves ridic- 
ulous when they attempt “to deal directly with 
‘real-life’ problems, instead of indirectly through 
the development of generalized intellectual 
powers.” 

Bestor argues that the issue in America is 
drawn between those who believe that good 
teaching should be directed toward sound in- 
tellectual ends and those who would dethrone 
intellectual values and cultivate the techniques 
of teaching for their own sake “in an intel- 
lectual and cultural vacuum.” Bestor examines 
traditional ideals and purposes and compares 
them with contemporary ideals and methods. 
He discusses the structure of liberal education. 

Each book includes remarks pertaining to 
teachers and the teaching of speech. These re- 
marks demand consideration. Although they 
are disparaging, they cannot be shrugged off as 
the vituperations of men of small minds. Lynd 
identifies speech as an “intellectual endeavor 
closely allied to Education, and working much 
the same market”—i.e., the shoddy market of 
the poorly-equipped educator of today. Bestor 
identifies speech as one of the “pseudo- 
subjects” that “wormed their way into the 
curriculum” in the heyday of the free elective 
system, at which time, administrators, with 
“fatuous disregard of intellectual realities” 
permitted the development of departments and 
even colleges devoted to the “academic by- 
ways.” The speech major “whom no one would 
hear with patience in a public hall” is taken 
to symbolize the inefficiency and ineffectiveness 
of trying to learn “practical” subjects from a 
book and often from a teacher who has had no 
practical experience. 

Mr. Bestor needs to go back considerably 
farther than the nineteenth century to find 
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the beginnings of speech training in the col- 
leges and universities. And I suspect he is in 
error in interpreting speech training as nar- 
row vocationalism. If speech training has, in 
fact, isolated from its wellsprings in 
politics, ethics, logic, dialectic, and rhetoric, 
Mr. Bestor has a point which necessitates the 
serious concern of all speech teachers. 


been 


MARIE HOCHMUTH, 
University of Illinois 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL. By William T. Gruhn. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954; 
pp. vit3o06. $4.25. 


This book is of interest to college teachers 
who supervise the training of student teachers 
of speech and students engaged in student teach- 
ing experiences. It is a treatment of the factors 
and problems the student teacher confronts 
in any field; it is written in the second person 
as a series of helps to the student as he under- 
takes supervised teaching. It is not slanted 
particularly to those in speech, but is designed 
for use by any or all student teachers. 

The author recommends that “the student 
read the book from cover to cover before mak- 
ing a start on actual student teaching.” After 
this coverage it is suggested that he use the 
treatise as a reference to help him in meeting 
problems as they arise. 

The content of the book is a common-sense 
analysis treated practically: Part I, “Looking 
Ahead to Student Teaching” (three chapters); 
Part II, “At Work in the Classroom” (five 
chapters); Part III, “At Work with Guidance 
and Extraclass Activities,” (two chapters); Part 
IV, “At Work in School and Community” 
(two chapters); Part V, “After Student Teach- 
ing” (three chapters); and “Selected Readings” 
(arranged topically). Of particular interest to 
speech people are Chapter 4, “Preparing Teach- 
ing Plans,” Chapter 6, “Meeting Pupil Needs,” 
Chapter 9, “Helping with Guidance,” and 
Chapter 10, “Extraclass Activities.” The last 
contains useful materials on the general hand- 
ling of clubs and assemblies. 

The suggestions given throughout the text are 
basic, usable, easily understood, and capable 
of application. The suggested readings are up- 
to-date and relevant supplements to the dis- 
cussion in the book. 

Kari F. ROBINSON, 
Northwestern University 


CUSTOMS AND CRISES IN COMMUNI- 
CATION: CASES FOR THE STUDY OF 


SOME BARRIERS AND BREAKDOWNs 
By Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954; pp. xii+334. $3.00. 

This stimulating book approaches the study 
of communication by the case method. Thus, 
Professor Lee believes, the earnest analyst may 
more readily pass beyond classification and 
evaluation of people and their motives t 
searching, seeing, feeling, and understanding 
the causes of failures in communication and 
the means cf avoiding them. His evidence, 
arguments, and convincing — even 
though (as he most readily admits) their full 
verification must await more extensive experi- 
mentation. Effectively arranged and _ intensely 
interesting, the book should find wide use asa 
collection of cases for the study of communi- 
cation, as thought-provoking reading for the 
executive or. the professional man, as an aid 
for the labor leader, as a supplemental tool for 
the teacher, and as a guide for any group of 
people attempting to work together effectively. 


cases are 


In a forty-two-page introductory chapter the 
author outlines his point of view, emphasizing 
that the case method centers around free discus- 
sion, development of group responsibility, and 
increasing understanding of and skill in the 
actual communication situations we face daily. 
In this statement he reviews his experience 
with the method and its potential for mini- 
mizing conflict and increasing co-operation, 
changing the reaction pattern of discussants, 
contributing to self-analysis of communication, 
and making possible the development of com 
cepts for analyzing and evaluating communi- 
cation. Especially challenging are the ideas 
that individuals may profitably discuss cass 
in the absence of conventional concepts to serve 
as guides, and that communication case study 
is one of the best means of bringing together 
people of diverse backgrounds, training, and 
experience for mutual learning. 

Quite adequate references related to philos 
ophy, methodology, and cases are organized 
in a short basic bibliography which draws heav- 
ily on the Harvard University experience and 
materials. 


Well chosen cases make up the principal 
portion of the book. Professor Lee describes 
them as situations in which “. the per 
ceptions, assumptions, attitudes and feelings 
of the people . . . led to noncooperation, com 
flict and misunderstanding.” The great majority 
are actual incidents in business, military service, 
the professions, education, and similar areas. 
The exceptions are fictional materials closely 
approximating situations most readers will 
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appreciate or have experienced in one way or 
another. Probably of the accounts was 
originally written for the specific uses to which 
Professor Lee puts them. This fact may contrib- 
ute to their effectiveness, rather than detract 
from it. Organized into six parts of seven cases 
each, they focus on the effects of lack of in- 
formation,’ inability to distinguish between 
fact and appearance, attitude or set of an 
individual, hostility, word meanings, and names 
or labels. 

Selections in the final section, Part VII, dis- 
cuss ways of anticipating and preventing com- 
munication difficulties. They are intended to 
be handled in the same manner (by group dis- 
cussion) as the actual cases. 


none 


Certainly there can be no serious argument 
about our need to improve our communication. 
This book suggests one method by which we 
may begin to analyze our own processes and 
approach an understanding of the communi- 
ations problems of others. In my opinion, time 
spent in thoughtful reading of this book will 
be handsomely paid. 

THoRREL B. FEst, 
University of Colorado 


THE PREACHER AND HIS AUDIENCE. By 
Webb B. Garrison. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1954; pp. 285. $3.00. 


SENT FORTH TO PREACH: STUDIES IN 
APOSTOLIC PREACHING. By Jesse Burton 
Weatherspoon. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954; pp. 182. $2.50. 

Departing somewhat from the _ traditional 
emphasis in homiletics upon the speech or 
the speaker, or both, Dr. Garrison presents the 
congregation as the focal point for “A New 
Look at Preaching.” Thus he brings some of 
the most recent thinking of the psychologists 
0 the attention of religious speakers (which 
fact lends weight to an earlier contention of 
this reviewer that most textbooks in so-called 
religious address are comprised of general 
speech materials modified or adapted to the 
specific ends, principles, or methods of religious 
address). Nevertheless, the author writes with 
% much forceful clarity and conviction that a 
student of religious discourse ought to receive 
teal benefit, especially from the chapters on 
Motivation, humor, and visual elements in 
Preaching. 

Calling more heavily upon the Scriptures than 
upon psychology, rhetoric, or any other art 
science, Dr. Weatherspoon dwells in detail 
upon the characteristics of the truly qualified 
teligious speaker. He examines the words in the 


Greek and Hebrew which were used to identify 
the early preachers—apostles, the “called ones,” 
who were more than speakers for God. Then 
the author just as scripturally and just as care- 
fully seeks a definition and an understanding of 
“the message of preaching as a revelation from 
God and good news to a lost world.” He fol- 
lows this step with an examination of the Acts 
and of the Epistles that leads to some con- 
clusive insights which serve as guideposts for 
contemporary preachers, who, as “true servants 
of God” stand in the place of the early 
Apostles to make disciples, and to lead the 
people committed by God to their charge. 
Thus Dr. Weatherspoon would send his young 
reader-students out to preach with a deeper 
understanding of themselves, of their message, 
and of the Christ who commissioned them. 


CHARLES A. McGLon, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


INTRODUCTION TO RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION. By David C. Phillips, John M. 
Grogan, and Earl H. Ryan. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1954; pp. ix+423. 
$5.00. 


In this book the authors combine in single 
chapters their treatment of both radio and 
television. Although a somewhat unusual ap- 
proach, it provides an opportunity for the 
careful reader or serious student to view a 
specific communications problem as it is han- 
dled by each of these two media, rather than 
viewing radio and television discretely and 
then attempting to draw comparative infer- 
ences. The combined method is handled very 
well, but may provide a slight confusion for the 
casual reader. 

The authors’ experience is well suited to the 
writing of a book which is practical, current, 
and academically sound. One of them has had 
broad professional experience with a major 
network and with a large advertising agency. 
The others have sound academic backgrounds 
which give them an opportunity to view the 
problems of communications from the point 
of view of both student and teacher. 

A few readers will almost certainly question 
the assumption that a discussion of this kind 
should center exclusively upon the operation 
of networks and large stations. Since, as the 
authors state, the book is written in part for 
those who plan a career in radio and tele- 
vision, it would probably have been helpful to 
include at least occasional references to the 
operation of smaller stations. Since my experi- 
ence has been almost exclusively with network 
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and large station operations, I may _ over- 
emphasize the importance of special material on 
the small station. However, the majority of 
those career will probably begin 
on the small station level, and some introduc- 
tion to such problems seems desirable. 
Illustrative material is especially well selected, 
and much of the discussion is clearly based upon 
the broad experience of the authors. Some 
academically may feel that 
careful is sacrificed now and 
then for the sake of experiential backgrounding, 


seeking a 


oriented readers 


documentation 


although the bibliographical references are 
adequate. 
The authors’ extensive job-inventory is 


certainly one of the best and most complete 
in the literature. Since it is based 
largely upon the personnel requirements of net- 
works and large stations, however, the casual 
reader may be left with the impression that 
highly specialized work is readily available, and 
that he or may enter the field with 
relative ease. Indeed, the authors suggest that 
many openings are available, an implication 
which perhaps should be qualified for the 
eternal hoard of young and enthusiastic gradu- 
ates and near-graduates. The authors do, how- 
ever, provide a real service in examining posi- 


current 


others 


tions other than those usually emphasized, 
going well beyond acting, announcing, and 
newscasting. 


The audition material and advice should be 
especially helpful to the job applicant, and the 
authors have provided one of the most complete 
sections on that subject to be found in any 
single source. While some readers may feel that 
in this section there is more emphasis upon 
the actor than is justified, the chapter is, on 
the whole, an excellent one. 

Perhaps the least adequate chapter is that 
dealing with speech personality, a section in 
which the authors deal with the problem all 
too briefly, leaving more detailed analysis to 
other writers. This limitation, however, was 
apparently a deliberate one, and was probably 
made for very good reasons of organization. 

In the section on educational television the 
authors appear to imply that there is in- 
evitably a direct correlation between the cost 
of a program and its quality. While the assump- 
tion probably has a good deal of validity, there 
will be those readers who hope that it may not 
always be so. 

This, then, is a practical, readable, and 
valuable addition to the literature in the field. 
It provides solid information on _ personnel, 
programing, writing, producing, and enough on 
audience measurement for the reader to un- 


derstand what Pulse, Videodex, Hooper, ang 
Nielsen mean. All in all, it is a book to be 
considered seriously by those who teach or 
work in these fields, or expect to do so. 


E. W. Ztesartn, 
University of Minnesota 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE, 
By Frank M. Whiting. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954; pp. Xvi+315. $4.50. 


In this book Frank M. Whiting has attempted 
the prodigious task of providing a survey text- 
book for the theatre and has accomplished it 
handsomely. The theatre him thanks, 
Although An Introduction to the Theatre ig 
intended as an orientation to the field for 
college students, secondary _ school 
students should find it not only challenging, 
but also well within their range. 

High school students should respond, too, 
to Mr. Whiting’s conversational style, especially 
marked in the early chapters. Some more ma- 
ture tastes may find the conversational aspects 
excessive. 

Students of any age, however, will delight 
in the illustrations. The sixty-two drawings 
clarify and illuminate the text, but the forty 
plates of excellently reproduced photographs 
constitute a real treat. The initiated will find 
included many of the “standard” theatre pic 
tures (and rightly—the beginner must make 
their acquaintance), but he will also encounter 
familiar faces and places in unhackneyed por 
traits, as well as photographs of new subjects. 

Portions of the content, too, are new. Where 
pertinent, the author includes data of the 
current year, and he offers his own observations 
throughout. But his chief task remains one 


owes 


advanced 


of selection and condensation from the whole . 


body of theatre knowledge. 

In the matter of selection, some will quibble 
with his specific choices—and Mr. Whiting is 
the first to recognize this probability. No 
writer could hope to avoid this eventuality when 
he tries in a single volume to discuss drama, 
acting, directing, costuming, make-up, archi 
tecture, design, the crafts, lighting, and _ the 
theatre as a profession. 

In the matter of condensation, Mr. Whiting 
displays himself a master. Here is no dilettante 
skimming the surface, but a man steeped in 
his subject, determined to convey as much 
of it as possible in a limited space. Except for 
the introduction, “Why Theatre?,” which is 
repetitious, if inspirational, each page repre 
sents such compression that “fast” reading is 
impossible. Nor is this compression accom 
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plished at the expense of example. Occasionally 
condensation results in reference to a person, 
play, or term that cannot be identified until a 
later discussion, but these instances are not 
frequent. In one case the condensation con- 
tributes to confusion: the “To Feel or Not to 
Feel” section of an otherwise singularly lucid 
chapter on acting. In regard to the debated 
question, Mr. Whiting notes, “Most of the 
conflict is probably semantic in origin.” Per- 
haps a portion of the confusion in this section 
is, too. 
CLARA BEHRINGER, 
University of Illinois 


ORAL COMMUNICATION: A SHORT 
COURSE IN SPEAKING (second edition). 
By Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace. 


New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954; Pp- ix+310. $3.00. 
The authors of Fundamentals of Public 


Speaking present in this work an “abridgment 
and adaptation rather than a mere conden- 
sation of the larger book.” Although this ver- 
sion is longer than some standard textbooks, it 
is fifteen chapters, or some two hundred pages, 
shorter than Fundamentals. Oral Communi- 
cation retains much discussion of the principles 
essential to public speaking. It is a practical 
and worthwhile addition to the literature. 

the longer book, the 
shorter suffers from the omission of muck of 
the material which makes the former a dis- 
tinctive contribution. The material in Funda- 
mentals chapters on “The Basis of Oral Com- 
munication” and “Managing Ideas in the First 
Speeches” is reduced. The abridgment of 
the section on persuasion is especially at the 
expense of much that is good. On the other 
hand, the discussion of delivery is an im- 
provement in that it is more incisive and 
more clearly presented. 


In comparison with 


The authors have tried to avoid the “exposi- 
tory inadequacies of handbook and manual.” 
In this attempt they have succeeded, for 
nowhere is there a suggestion that there are 
shortcuts to effective communication. The book 
is adapted to a one-semester beginning course 
in speech fundamentals in which there is in- 
sufficient time for full consideration of the 
historical and educational implications of the 
study of public speaking for modern society. 

The format of the book is attractive, and the 
chapters are well organized for systematic study. 
The illustrations in the chapter on visual aids 
are most helpful, though the photographs ap- 
pearing eisewhere are not distinctive and add 
little. 

It is difficult to avoid a brief discussion of 
the question, “Does shortening a book on 
public speaking make it a textbook for oral 
communication?” Those for whom “communi- 
cation” includes all the processes utilized in 
transferring ideas from one mind _ to 
another will protest that it does not, and that 
the present work falls far short as a textbook 
in this area. Their disappointment will arise, 
for example, from the brief treatment of the 
“management of the elements of language.” In 
spite of its title, this book is not for the 
general education course, nor for schools where 
communication is a substitute for both English 
and speech. 

In using this title for the abridgment of 
their major work, perhaps the authors are 
suggesting that the oral phase of communi- 
cation (or public speaking) represents an im- 
portant part of the communicative process, 
perhaps its highest level, and that it can best 
be taught and learned as a separate discipline. 
If this be their position, they are on solid 
ground. 

J. Garser DRUSHAL, 
College of Wooster 








IN THE PERIODICALS 


Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Dorothy T. Durand, Marie Orr Shere, 
Eric Walz, and Edna West 


DRAMATICS 
BALLET, ARTHUR H., “The Classic 
Greece and Rome,” Dramatics, 
(October, 1954), 10, 28. 


Theatre: 
XXVI, 1 


The author briefly discusses stage, scenery, 
costumes, and literature of the ancient the- 
atre, mentioning some modern derivatives of 
classic masterpieces. 


BLICKLE, MARGARET, “Preparing a Summer 
Pageant,” Recreation, XLVII (June, 1954), 
344-346. 


Miss Blickle presents a brief plan for closing 
a summer recreation project with an effective 
co-operative effort. The discussion of the pag- 
eant from script preparation to the final ap- 
plause is very brief. 


Brock, JAMEs W., “Raising Standards of Play 


Production,” Dramatics, XXVI, 1 (October, 
1954)» 7> 31. 
Mr. Brock offers six practical suggestions 


for improving the quality of high school 
dramatic productions “without major alter- 
ations or heavy expenditures.” The suggestions 
touch upon simplified staging, adequate light- 
ing, sufficient preparation, multiple perform- 
ance, permanence of the producing group, and 
improved organization and management. 


BUTTERWORTH, BETTE, “Theatre in the Round 
We Go,” Recreation, XLVII (June, 1954), 
342-343- 

This is an account of how the Children’s 
World Theatre presented Captain Kidd’s Re- 
turn to nearly nine thousand children in 
Westchester Playgrounds, and of how creative 
dramatics can solve many of the problems a 
recreation director encounters. 


COHEN, SELMA JEANNE, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Musical America, LXXIV, 11 
(September, 1954), 5, 18. 

A director contemplating a production of 

Shakespeare’s fantasy may find this brief 

history of its musical settings, quotations from 


the playwright’s directions concerning music, 
and discussion of the problems encountered in 
fitting the mood of the music to that of the 
play helpful. 

“Fantastic Celastic: 
thing Like It,” 
1954)» 30-32. 
The information about “Celastic,” a “tough 
cotton fabric . . . impregnated with colloidal 
plastic” (distributed by Dan Walters, Inc., 156 
Seventh Avenue, New York, New York), should 
be invaluable to the property man. There are 
suggestions for its use in making sculptured 
objects, stage properties, molds, masks, flowers, 
and abstractions. 


You've Never Seen Any- 
Design, LVI (September, 


GARDINER, JOYCE, “Puppetry is Fun,” 
ation, XLVII (June, 1954), 349-351- 


Recre- 


“As an individual hobby or as a group 
activity, nothing is more fun than puppetty,” 
says the author as she gives practical suggestions 
to guide anyone initiating a puppet theatre. 


Gots, JupirH, “More than Make-Believe,” Recte- 
ation, XLVII (September, 1954), 433-434- 
Miss Gots presents the values of creative 

dramatics and the philosophy at Syracuse Uni- 

versity: that creative dramatics activity is 4 

public service. 


“How About a Play Reading Group?,” Recre- 

ation, XLVII (September, 1954), 437- 

J. E. Miller’s experience in organizing a play 
reading group is condensed and reprinted from 
Community Courier, issued by the Community 
Programmes Branch of the Department of 
Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Ityin, Eucene K., “Gordon Craig’s Mission (0 
Moscow,” Theatre Arts, XXXVIII, 5 (May, 
1954), 88-go. 

Translated from the French, this is the first 

report in English of conversations between di- 

rector (Gordon Craig) and producer (Com 
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santin Stanislavsky) at a pre-production con- 
ference. It is richly thought-provoking for any 
director of a controversial play. 


“Japan,” Theatre Arts, XXXVIII, 3 (March, 

1954), 67-92. 

Ten authors, representing approximately 
half as many nationalities, contribute a section 
on Japanese theatre, discussing its history, 
esthetics, backstage organization, its appeal for 
the west, and similar topics. 


LEADER, GARNET, “Budget-Wise Theater Sets,” 

Design, LVI (September, 1954), 16, 42. 

An art teacher who has had some training 
in theatre design considers in general terms 
the contributions which art classes can make to 
school dramatic presentations. 


\MaAcARTHUR, RODERICK, “45th Street to Okinawa 
in Fifteen Minutes,” Theatre Arts, XX XVIII, 
5 (May, 1954), 30-31. 

Those who do stage make-up will be in- 
terested in this illuminating picture-story show- 
ing how William Hansen transforms himself 
from a Midwestern to the oldest Oriental in 

The Tea House of the August Moon with his 

skill in make-up. 


Sexton, O. GLENN, “The Plight of the Living 
Theatre in the United States,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXVIII, 4 (April, 1954), 66-86. 


If you are scheduled to speak about actors’ 
incomes, the availability of employment in the 
theatre, or allied subjects, don’t overlook the 
charts, tables, profiles, and vital statistics this 
article gives, taking into acount summer and 
winter stock companies, road companies, New 
York companies, as well as professional and 
non-professional groups. 


Audi- 
(June, 


Zotorow, Maurice, “The Mysterious 
ence,” Theatre Arts, XXXVIII, 6 
1954), 78-79, 92-93. 

All who deal with audiences and wonder 
why they respond as they do will find food for 
thought in this amusing account of how actors 
David Wayne (The Tea House of the August 
Moon) and Tom Ewell (The Seven-Year Itch) 
conduct their “scientific” investigations in their 
respective theatres in New York. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Bropnitz, FRiepDRICH S., “Voice Problems of the 
Actor and Singer,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XIX (September, 
1954), 322-326. 
The author 


discusses both organic and 


functional disorders such as laryngitis, al- 
lergies, nodes, and contact ulcers. He points out 
how greatly the voice is influenced by emotional 
problems and conflicts. 


CARRELL, JAMES, AND PENDERGAST, KATHLEEN, 
“An Experimental Study of the Possible 
Relation between Errors of Speech and Spell- 
ing,” The Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIX (September, 1954), 327-334- 


The subjects in this experimental study were 
thirty-three children with infantile speech who 
ranged in age from eight to thirteen years. All 
of them were regular classroom pupils in 
grades two to five. Each child was matched 
with a normal speaking child for the factors of 
age, sex, intelligence, academic achievement, 
personality traits, and home background. Data 
on spelling errors were gathered by having 
classroom teachers save the written papers of 
both experimental and control groups over a 
two-month period. 

The authors conclude that the data seem to 
indicate that no outstanding or significant dif- 
ferences exist between the two groups. 


EIsENSON, JON, “Has Your Child a Speech 
Difficulty?,” Parents’ Magazine, XXI, 10 (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 40-41, 128-132. 

Although written for parents, this article 
should prove equally helpful to teachers in 
kindergarten and the primary grades. In it the 
author discusses what constitutes a speech de- 
fect and mentions the chief defects existing in 
children’s speech. He classifies them as articu- 
latory defects, stuttering, phonatory defects, and 
language abnormalities. 


Fucus, Grover A., “Speech in Teacher Train- 
ing at Texas,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XL (October, 1954), 293-298. 

The author describes “the speech program 
prescribed at the University of Texas for all 
prospective teachers in fields other than that of 
speech.” This course includes practice in all 
speech situations which the classroom teacher 
might encounter, but emphasis is on speech 
correction. The author mentions the large 
humber of children with defective speech and 
states that unless the classroom teacher assists 
the professional speech therapist, some children 
will not receive the help they need. 


KessLeR, Howarp E., “The Relationship of 
Dentistry to Speech,” The Journal of the 
American Dental Association, XLVIII (Janu- 


ary, 1954), 44°49- 








~I 
to 


In this illustrated article the author mentions 
oral abnormalities (malocclusion, prognathism, 
tongue-tie, cleft plate, loss of teeth, dentures or 
bridges planned without regard to phonetic con- 
sequences, fear of showing unsightly dentures) 
which can cause defective speech. He points out 
that speech therapy is most successful when it 
is conducted in co-operation with 
and dental therapy. 


medical 


KRONWALL, EARNEsT L., AND DIEHL, CHARLEs F., 
“The Relationship of . Auditory Discrimi- 
nation to Articulatory Defects of Children 
with no Known Organic Impairment,” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIX (September, 1954), 335-343- 

The subjects in this study were thirty-three 
elementary school children ranging in age from 
six to nine years. All had normal hearing and 
severe articulatory defects. They were matched 
with children with both normal speech and 
hearing. The same examiner (using the Temp- 
lin Speech Sound Discrimination Test) ex- 
amined all the children. The authors conclude 
that the defective children exhibit 
significantly more errors in speech sound dis- 
crimination than do the normal speaking 
children. 


speech 


Levinson, HELEN L., “A Parent Training Pro- 
gram for a Cerebral Palsy Unit,” The Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIX (June, 
1954)» 253°257- 

This is a detailed description of activities 
which parents can carry on at home to im- 
prove the cerebral-palsied child’s speech. Speech 
therapists in hospital schools should find many 
of the activities useful. 


McDONALD, EUGENE T., AND FRICK, JAMES V., 
“Store Clerks’ Reaction to Stuttering,” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIX (September, 1954), 306-311. 


The authors report a study they made, using 
students from the Penn State Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. Stutterers approached clerks 
in representative places of business and asked 
them questions from a previously prepared 
list. At the close of the conversation, graduate 
students in clinical speech interviewed the 
clerks to ascertain their reaction to the con- 
versation just concluded. 

From the data thus obtained the authors 
concluded that “feelings of impatience, amuse- 
ment, and repulsion will be encountered only 
rarely by the stutterer, while feelings of sur- 
prise, embarrassment, pity, curiosity and 
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sympathy will be expressed by the listener 
with various degrees of frequency.” 


Moore, Wivsur E., “Relations of Stuttering in 
Spontaneous Speech to Speech Content and 
to Adaptation,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XIX (June, 1954), 208-215, 


The findings of this study using seventeen 
subjects and of a previous study using sixteen 
subjects seem to indicate that “certain topics 
are better than others for establishing easy 
speech situations. These topics generally are 
good times, work and hopes. Other areas such 
as family, parents, and speech probably need 
more reorganization and re-evaluation by the 
stutterers.” 
SIBGENTHALER, BRUCE M., PEARSON, JACK, AND 
LEZAK, RAYMOND J., “A Speech Reception 
Test for Children,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing XIX (September, 
1954), 360-366. 


Disorders, 


The authors describe in detail their method 
of developing this picture identification test and 
its administration. They describe _ their 
method of establishing its reliability and 
validity. The authors state that the test “meets 
the criteria of an acceptable speech threshold 
test, has a close relationship with spondee 
threshold for a group of adults and high cor 
relation with pure tone average hearing loss 
for a group of children.” 


also 


Tuomas, C. K., “How Your Baby Learns to 
Talk,” Parents’ Magazine, XXIX, 6 (June, 
1954), $2, 86. 


The author advises parents how they can 
stimulate their baby’s speech development and 
encourage his use of speech. The author points 
out that hearing loss, cleft palate, and cerebral 
palsy can be important factors in delaying 
speech development. 


Zauiouk, A., “A Visual-Tactile System of Pho- 
netical Symbolization,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIX (June, 
1954)» 190-207. 

The author describes and illustrates this 
system which he has used for the past ten years 
at the Institute for the Deaf in Haifa, Israel. 
He goes into great detail to explain his method 
of using the system. He states that he can “af 
firm without hesitation that our system of 
symbolization is an omnibus system which cat 
be applied as a basic instrument of work with 
almost any speech disorder.” 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO LEARNING. Dis- 
tributed by United World Films, Government 
Department. 11 minutes. Sound. Black and 


white. Rental: $14.97. 


This is a U. S. Army film showing how an 
eighth grade class in Japan used many audio- 
visual aids in the study of a unit. The teacher 
secured a film, a set of slides, and some film 
strips from the Audio-Visual Center and pre- 
viewed them before showing them to the class. 
The students heard a radio program about 
Japan, visited Japanese exhibits at the museum, 
prepared their own displays, and at the con- 
dusion of their unit listened to a Japanese 
musician in native costume. 

Sound and photography both are good in 
this excellent film. It can be used for classes 
in public speaking on the senior high school 
and college levels, and for college classes in the 
teaching of speech. It differentiates between 
the unique contributions of the various audio- 
visual media. 


J. H. 


BETTER CHOICE OF WORDS. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 10 minutes. Sound. Sale: 
$50., black and white; $100., color. 


Attempting to improve their vocabularies, a 
group of high school students learn to use “the 
best words for the purpose and the audience.” 
The film presents examples of overworked 
words and suggests synonyms for them. The 
thesis is that a student should have a clear idea 
of what he wishes to express before he speaks, 
choose words appropriate to his listeners’ level, 
and make a continuing effort to enlarge his 
working vocabulary. 

Sound and photography are fair. The film 
may be used on both junior and senior high 
xhool levels to bring students a realization 
that ideas may be expressed in a variety of 
ways, and that what is appropriate in one 
situation may be inappropriate in another. 

J. H. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Sterling Films, 
Inc., 10 minutes. Sound. Black and white. 
Rental: $22.50. 


This is the fairy story about the girl who 
oes to live in the palace of a beast in order 


to save her father. (The beast is a man in a 
mask, but the effect is startling enough to 
frighten some small children.) The beast treats 
her well, and proposes marriage. She refuses, 
but he generously allows her to visit her home. 
Having promised to return to the beast, her 
failure to do so upsets her conscience. A vision 
of the beast dying sends her rushing back to 
his palace. She consents to marry him, and 
he is at once transformed into a handsome 
prince. 


Depending on one’s purpose, the film can 
be used with an audience of any age from the 
primary grades to maturity. It may serve to 
tell a fairy tale or to create interest in the 
dramatization of stories. Sound and photogra- 
phy are good. 

J. H. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Sterl- 
ing Films, Inc. 4 minutes. Black and white. 
Rental: $10. 


Looking at the original document in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Canada Lee, the famous actor, 
recites the Declaration of Independence. From 
a cinematic point of view, we are shown Mr. 
Lee’s back for too long a time: his facial ex- 
pressions while reading might have increased 
our emotional appreciation. But the film is 
technically good, and it can serve as an ex- 
ample of fine speech techniques in classes in 
fundamentals or oral interpretation. 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES. United World 
Films, Castle Films Division. 30 minutes. 
Black and white. Rental: $34.43. 


This film was produced by the U. S. Army 
for the use of instructors in the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Program. The film 
demonstrates various types of discussion and 
effective and poor ways of leading them. 


The film may be used with adolescents and 
adults, although the latter in particular may 
react unfavorably to the formal military at- 
mosphere of the Army setting. The demonstra- 
tions are clear, comprehensive, and free of 
jargon, although the acting is static and the 
devices are awkward. The sound is excellent, 
the photography good. J. H. 
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EDUCATION DEAF. British In- 
formation minutes. Black and 
white. Sound. Sale: $125.; Rental: $6. 


FOR THE 
Service. 51 


The first reel shows the services available in 
England to the adult who has a hearing loss 
gradually Introduced 
with the music of Beethoven, the film proceeds 
with a narrative about a middle-aged housewife 
with a progressive hearing loss. 


increasing in severity. 


She has an 
otological examination, audiometric tests, and a 
course in lipreading in a night class. She ad- 
justs to her situation and learns to lipread 
quite well. 

The second reel presents in detail the meth- 
ods by which deaf British children are taught 
to speak. The settings are the Royal Residential 
School for the deaf, the Royal University, and 
Christie Hospital. The children are placed in 
the school at an early age. The film shows the 
twenty-four-hour-a-day care, classroom instruc- 
tion, and outdoor activities for the various age 
groups, beginning with very young. children 
and ending with the college preparatory group. 
There are many fine scenes of deaf instruction, 
with the emphasis on speech, speech, and more 
speech, in the harsh, dull, deaf voice that 
brings tears to the eyes. This is a fine film on 
the instruction of the deaf, and it details the 
maximum opportunity which schools can offer 
deafened children. 


JEANNETTE M. ALLMAN, 
Canton [Ohio] Public Schools 


LISTEN WELL, LEARN WELL. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 11 Sound. Sale: 


$50, black and white, $100, color. 


minutes. 


Viola Themen of Northwestern University 
served as educational collaborator for this film 
on the teaching of listening habits. Children 
listen for sounds as they play listening games. 
They visualize the sounds they hear, and try 
to listen “like a sponge” as they select im- 
portant sounds and try to understand them. 
As the only available film on auditory habits, 
this pioneers in the area of training in listen- 
ing. It is suitable for use at all levels. 


JEANNETTE M. ALLMAN, 
Canton [Ohio] Public Schools 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 
TAPE EXCHANGE 

The Audio-Visual Aids Service of San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, invites all 
schools in the country to send, on permanent 
loan, tape recordings of readings from liter. 
ature. It is requested that, whenever possible, 
recordings be made on a full-track, half-hour 
tape, at 7.5 imches per and that 
selection, author, reader, institution recording, 
and date of recording be on the 
tape and written on the outside of the package 


second, 
announced 


as well. 

A list of available tapes will appear periodic- 
ally in this department of The Speech Teacher, 
Anyone is welcome to request any tape on the 
list. It mail a_ blank 
reel (or reels) of tape with the request for the 
desired tape and sufficient for retum 
postage. The copy will be made and sent im 


is mecessary merely to 


Stamps 


mediately. 

The following tapes are now available from 
the Audio-Visual Aids San Jose 
State College: 

1. “Gravediggers’ Scene” from Hamlet, read 
by Lee Emerson Bassett, Professor Emeritus, 
Stanford University. fAlso available is a 
tape recording of Mr. Bassett’s addres, 
“From Doghouse to Doctorate,” delivered 
at the 1949 convention of the Westem 
Speech Association. In this address (two 
tapes) Mr. Bassett impersonates the nine 
teenth century elocutionists.] 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” read by Leon 
ard Ecker, graduate student, Michigan 
State College. 
3. Selections from Robinson Jeffers, Carl Sand- 
burg, E. E. Cummings, and others, read by 


Service at 


nN 


Janet Bolton, Occidental College, at the 
1953 convention of the Western Speech 
Association. 


4. Lecture-recital: “A. E. Housman,” read by 
Garff Wilson, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

5. “Selected Poems of John G. Neihardt,” read 
by Mr. Neihardt, University of Missouri. 

6. “Selected Readings” (from the Bible, Max 
well Anderson, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
James Weldon Johnson), read by Joye 
Osborne, undergraduate student, San Jose 
State College. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Waldo Phelps, Editor 
Assisted by Ordean Ness 


ADDITIONS: 
CURRICULA, 


NEW COURSES, 

AND FACILITIES 

In order to round out its graduate offering, 
the Indiana University Speech and Hearing 
Clinic has expanded its Ph.D. program to 
offer work in the area of speech pathology. 
Professor Dean Williams (Ph.D., University 
of lowa), who came to Indiana University from 
the University of Florida, has been added to 
the staff as a specialist in the area of stuttering. 
A speech and hearing center is being de- 
veloped at the Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter in Indianapolis, where special space has 
been provided for the clinic’s use in a wing of 
the Rotary Convalescent Building. The new 
(linic is being developed to help physically 
handicapped individuals and to further the 
training of students who are interested in 
entering the field of therapy. New staff mem- 
bers who will be in charge of the center are 
Mr. Francis Sonday (Indiana University grad- 
uate who received his graduate training at 
Northwestern University and who had exten- 
sive experience at Walter Reed Hospital) and 
Mr. Carl Fuller, who also received his graduate 
training at Northwestern University. 





Professor Joe M. Ball of the University of 
Pittsburgh will teach a new course in railroad- 
community relations for railroad executives in 
the Pittsburgh area. 





At Queens College the performance course 
in forensics will include work in parliamentary 
procedure. Dr. Paul Holtzman is planning a 
Parliamentary Procedure Team for demon- 
‘trations before community groups. 





At the University of Connecticut construction 
has begun on a new little theatre to cost ap- 
proximately $750,000. The auditorium will 
accomodate an audience of five hundred. 





The University of Illinois Hearing Center 
of the Department of Speech on the Urbana 
tampus is installing additional electronic equip- 
ment to assist in the Hearing Aid Evaluation 
Services offered to the University staff, stu- 
dents, and citizens of the state. 


The curriculum for the undergraduate stu- 
dent in speech at Western Michigan College 
[Kalamazoo] has been considerably revised. 
There are now four beginning courses: Gen- 
eral Speech, Speech for Teachers, Business and 
Professional Speech, and Communication. All 
except the last are one-semester courses open 
to freshmen. From these basic courses the 
student may elect to go into one of many ad- 
vanced courses. Western Michigan College now 
grants the master’s degree and is establishing 
a comprehensive graduate program. The Speech 
Department has increased graduate offerings 
in all areas. 

Two interesting procedures will be tried 
this year for the first time. First, each speech 
major or minor intending to teach must par- 
ticipate in a number of extra-curricular speech 
activities to be eligible for graduation. Second, 
each speech major or minor will be assigned 
to one member of the department who will 
guide the student through his work, not only 
making sure he fulfills the requirements for 
graduation, but also serving as friend and 
counselor. 





West Virginia University has inaugurated a 
new evening course, “Speech for Business and 
Industry,” in an attempt to meet the needs 
of business and professional people. Malthon 
B. Anapol is teaching it. The University is 
also offering a new extension course, “Forms 
of Public Address,” taught in Bridgeport, 
West Virginia, by Professor L .W. Welden. 

Under a changed program West Virginia 
University undergraduate speech majors are 
now required to take at least one course in 
each of the following areas: voice and diction, 
public speaking, oral interpretation, discussion, 
debate, acting, stagecraft, and speech correction. 
This new curriculum is designed to provide 
students with a thorough background in all 


phases of speech. 





Whittier College Speech and Hearing Clinic 
has been assigned more adequate quarters in 
what was formerly a women’s dormitory. The 
seven room house, located on the campus at 
119 Berkeley Way, solves the housing and 
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scheduling which have so _ long 
plagued the clinic. 

Principles of Speech Correction is to be of- 
fered as an Extended Day Class at four on 
Wednesday afternoons during the spring semes- 


Lester Harris, Director of the Speech and 


problems 


ter. 
Hearing Clinic, will teach the course. 

E. Ray Nichols, Jr., Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, offers Theatre 
at The course is con- 
cerned technical production and acting 
in the productions of the Poet Theatre. 


Laboratory ":390 p.m. 
ere 


with 


FORENSICS 

The Third Annual Summer Debaters Work- 
shop was held at the University of Illinois 
from 27 June to 11 July, 1954. Sixteen debaters 
Illinois high schools were 
residence for the Workshop. The four cham- 
pionship debaters who spoke in the final Work- 
shop program presented a demonstration de- 
bate for the annual convention of the Illinois 
Speech Association on go October. 


from thirteen in 





On 28 October Michigan State College De- 
the Oxford representatives in a 
split-team debate on the proposition, “This 
house deplores the far-Eastern policy of the 
United States.” A full house gave the debaters 
a warm welcome. 


baters met 





Mr. Robert P. Newman, Director of Men's 
Debate at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
released the fall and winter schedule of the 


Men’s Debating Association. The debaters met 
Dartmouth 1-4 November, and Yale on 10 De- 
cember. They will meet Notre Dame 7-9 March 
and Cornell 29-31 March in the Public Debate 
Series. Oxford and Yale participated in the An- 
nual Cross-Examination Tournament, 10-11 De- 
cember. The Association is also conducting a 
weekly television program on WQED, the Pitts- 
burgh educational television station. The pro- 
gram, “Campus,” consists of discussions from 
the point of view of college students of topics 
of general interest. The approach is informal 
and unrehearsed. 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, AND INSTITUTES 


Indiana University was the scene of the 
Fifth National Dramatic Arts Conference 21- 
26 June, 1954. Celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the National Thespian Society, 
the conference attracted approximately a thou- 
sand representatives from twenty-nine states 
and Canada for discussions, workshops, and 
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speeches by celebrities, including Miss Emily 
Kimbrough, of Our Hearts were 
Young and Gay, Miss Margo Jones, director of 
the Dallas Repertory and Miss 
Madelyn Pugh, an Indiana University graduate 


co-author 
Theatre, 


who is one of the writers for television's “J 
Love Lucy.” : 





The annual Fall Speech Conference of the 
Michigan Speech Association was held at Coper- 
nicus School in Hamtramck, Michigan, on g 
October, 1954. The day began with a kaffee. 
klatsch and ended with a business meeting. Be 
tween the two the program consisted of lectures, 
demonstrations, and discussions concerned with 
drama, general speech, radio, television, speech 


correction, and curriculum revisions. 





Professor Moiree Compere is currently ar- 
ranging the details of an Apple Blossom Caval- 
cade scheduled for the Michigan State College 
25-27 May, 1955. It will be a na 
tional invitational oral interpretation festival 
in which entrants may participate in the read- 
ing of poetry, drama, serious prose, humorous 
prose, and speeches. Miss Agnes Moorhead has 
been invited to present a Reading Theatre 
program on the twenty-sixth. She will also ap 
pear on television and will be available for 
conference. 


campus, 





The Pennsylvania Speech Association held 
its 1954 convention at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on 8 and g October. The associa- 
tion elected Professor William Tacey of the 
University of Pittsburgh as president, Professor 
Helen Cushman of Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College as vice-president, and Professor Tho 
burn Barker, Lehigh University, as executive 
secretary. The Association presented its ai- 
nual award for “Distinction the Art of 
Speech used in the Service of Mankind” to 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of The Christian 
Herald. His address, “What Price Freedom 
’ was the highlight of the convention. 


in 


Now?’ 





The University of Florida at Gainesville an- 
nounces its second English Language Institute 
for Foreign Students to be held from 5 July © 
2 September, 1955. The Institute, sponsored by 
the Department of Speech, is a unique trail 
ing agency providing nine weeks of intensive 
instruction in speaking, understanding, writing, 
and reading English. Trained teachers of Eng: 
lish as a second language conduct six hours of 
classes and drills daily. There is a maximum 
of individual work and practice in small groups 
under the supervision of a staff member. 
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Dr. H. Hardy Perritt is Director of the 
institute. Im the 1954 session, attended by 
wenty foreign students, he was assisted by 
janye Crane Harder and Thomas Abbott. 
since enrollment is limited, students who plan 
i continue their study at the University of 
florida receive preference. Inquiries may be 
idressed to Adviser to Foreign Students, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 





The tenth University of Illinois Summer Resi- 
dential Center for speech and hearing handi- 
apped children of the state was held on the 
(rhana campus from 27 June to 7 August. 
in addition to regular therapy, the forty-three 
hildren attending were provided with supple- 
mentary activity including theatre therapy, 
nusic therapy, arts and crafts, swimming, edu- 
ational diagnostics, psychometrics, and reme- 
tial instruction. 





Dr. Wendell Johnson was the chief speaker at 
im Institute for Speech and Hearing Disorders 
he Department of Speech at the University of 
Yaryland sponsored past summer. Ap- 
woximately one hundred fifty persons attended 
te two-day session, organized to co-ordinate 
ducational, medical, and health services for 


tildren and adults with speech and hearing 
undicaps. 


this 





The Virginia Society for Crippled Children 
ad Adults, Inc. held its annual meeting at 
lanoke on 3 December, 1954. The theme of 
te meeting was “Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tion in a Crippled Children’s Program.” 





The Western Conference Debate League will 
mduct its annual discussion’ conference at 
lellogg Center on the Michigan State College 
ampus from 28 to go April, 1955. This event 
ill be one of many for which Michigan State 
bllege will serve as sponsor or host in ob- 
‘vance of its centennial. 


N STAGE 


At Indiana University Theatre, The Impor- 
me of Being Earnest, 15, 16, 22, and 23 Oc- 
ther; S. S. Glencairn, 13, 19, and 20 November; 
The Merchant of Venice, 3, 4, 10, and 11 De- 
m™ber; Ring Around the Moon, 18, 19, 25, 
ad 26 February; Jordan River Revue, 18, 19, 
25, and 26 March; The Inspector General, 
% 23, 29, and go April. 

At Kent State University, The Fourposter, 
%, 28, 29, and go October; Night Must Fall, 
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2, 3, and 4 December; The Crucible, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 February; The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
25 and 26 February; The Rivals, 4-12 March; 
and King Lear, 3, 4, 5, and 6 May. 

At the University of Connecticut, The Coun- 
try Girl, 16-20 November; Summer and Smoke, 
7-11 December; The Corn is Green, 1-5 March; 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, 22-26 March; 
and Henry VIII, 26-30 April. 

At the University of Illinois, The Enchanted, 
22, 23, and 27-30 October; Tartuffe, 13 and 
17-20 November; The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
12-15 January; The Merchant of Venice, 20-23 
April; and Right You Are if You Think You 
Are, 18-21 May. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, Harvey, The 
Great Big Doorstep, The Innocents, and Dark 
of the Moon. 

At West Virginia University, Lo and Behold, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Liliom, and 
The Late Christopher Bean. 





The steadily increasing number of requests 
by off-campus groups for performances of 
Michigan State College Players’ productions 
created the need in the Department of Speech 
for the organization of regularly scheduled 
touring companies. The first of these, formed 
seven years ago by Eleanor Chase York, is the 
Children’s Theatre Touring Company. Now 
under the direction of Jed Davis and Margaret 
Paton, the Children’s Theatre Touring Com- 
pany visits approximately eight Michigan cities 
in its fall and winter tours. This season it 
will perform Huckleberry Finn and Beauty and 
the Beast for about thirty times for a com- 
bined audience of approximately twenty-six 
thousand children. 


Last year a second company, the Michigan 
State College Players on Tour, was organized 
under the auspices of the Michigan State Col- 
lege Alumni Association to tour northern Michi- 
gan cities on the “Cap and Gown” lecture- 
concert series. Nine performances were pre- 
sented to an audience totaling twenty-five hun- 
dred. This year, under the auspices of the 
Department of Continuing Education, the cast 
of The Male Animal will tour to as many 
cities. 





At Queens College the major fall produc- 
tion was Finian’s Rainbow, presented jointly 
by the Theatre Workshop and Opera Workshop. 
Playshop Laboratory Productions will be 
George Bernard Shaw's How He Lied to Her 
Husband and Oscar Wilde’s The Queen of 
France. 





The early fall play produced by Professor 
Paul Kozelka at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was Only an Orphan Girl, a melo- 
drama by Henning Nelms. Performance dates 
were 17-19 November. 


PERSONALS 


Professor Jane E. Beasley, on leave from the 
University of Alabama, has accepted a part- 
time appointment in the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic at Queens College. 

For the 
Giraud Chester has returned to the Queens 
College staff on a reduced schedule. He will 
continue his work, begun last year as a Ford 
Foundation Fellow, as Program Co-ordinator of 
television network programs at the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Professor L. 
Co-operative Professor of Speech for the Rich- 
mond Area University Center, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the new Head of the School of 
Speech at Kent State University. 


1954-1955 academic year Professor 


LeRoy Cowperthwaite, formerly 


Leonard Davis, formerly of Alabama College, 
has joined the speech staff at West Virginia 
University. 

Professor Mildred Ann Ditty has resumed 
her teaching at the University of Pittsburgh 
after working on her doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. At the latter university Pro- 
fessor Ditty served as an instructor in Com- 
munication Skills. 

Mr. Huber W. Ellingsworth, formerly at 
the University of Florida, is a new member of 
the speech faculty at the University of Con- 
necticut. 

Dr. Gary W. Gaiser of the theatre staff at 
Indiana University has been promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor. 

In the election of 2 November, 1954, Pro- 
fessor Donald Hayworth of Michigan State Col- 
lege was elected from the Sixth Congressional 
District to a two-year term in Congress. 

Professor Inez Hegarty of the Department 
of Speech at Mount Holyoke College (also 
Supervisor of Speech Therapy at the Bay State 
Rehabilitation Center in Springfield) was one 
of the discussants in the Speech Therapy 
Seminar at the national convention of the 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults in 
Boston on 3-5 November. 

Mr. Robert Hennon, former graduate stu- 
dent at Indiana University, has accepted a 
post as stage manager at ‘television Station 
KETC, St. Louis. 

Dr. Frank Iezzi, an alumnus of the College, 
has joined the Speech Department at Queens 
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College. In addition to his teaching he js 
producing and directing a daily television pm 
gram for Station WPIX. 

‘On 2 November the Speech Department of 
Mount Holyoke College presented Professor 
Wendell Johnson of the University of Tow 
as the Alice W. Mills lecturer for 1954. Pr. 
fessor Johnson’s subject was “Wanted: Tyo 
Persons—for Stuttering.” 

Dr. Vincent Knauf, chairman of audiology a 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Indiana Up 
versity, has been promoted from instructor tp 
assistant professor. 

Professor Magdalene Kramer, Chairman of 
the Department of the Teaching of Speech and 
Dramatics at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, will be on sabbatical leave during the 
1955 Spring semester. 

Harvey J. Pope, Director of the University 
of Pittsburgh Players, spoke on “Acting for 
Television” at the August convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Association in 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Harold M. Scholl and Richard A. Norma 
have been appointed as instructors in the De 
partment of the Teaching of Speech and 
Dramatics at Teachers College, Columbia Un 
versity. 

Mr. Marvin Seiger, who last year served # 
a teaching associate on the theatre staff # 
Indiana University, has been appointed it 
structor in speech there. 


Miss Josephine Simonson, who spent lat 
year in Cairo, Egypt on a Fulbright scholar 
ship as a consultant in speech correction ani 
hearing, has joined the speech faculty at th 
University of Connecticut. 

Professor Raymond G. Smith of Indiana Uni 
versity spent the past summer in research it 
the field of public speaking. He visited many 
universities to examine unpublished studies ia 
this area. 

Courtney Stromsta has assumed direction d 
speech training activities at East Carolina Gi 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Mr. Marvin W. Ulmer, formerly of Southem 
State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dr 
kota, has joined the speech staff at the Une 
versity of Connecticut. 

Mrs. Ross Webb, formerly with the Mettt 
politan YMCA of Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed Assistant to the Director of Televisiol 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Hollis White, Queens College, has bee 
appointed editor of the Newsletter of tt 
Speech Association of the Eastern States. 





